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N my early days the name of Joseph 

He 
was a farmer in the north of Eng- 


\rthur was familiar to my ears. 


ind, his home lying under the shadow 
{ the Cheviot Hills; an old-fashioned 
ouse with a pleasant old-time garden 
y its side covered the head of himself 
ni family. Eastward was a sylvan 
among whose woods ran a tor- 
stream, full of trout and gray- 
Southwards was a grassy hill, 
its 

the 

and 


cene 
ous 
ng. 
wood on 
de creeping ‘a third of 
ay up, then 
dbeks 
ome 
ared it off and made a perfect 
It was a fair scene, the 
the 
tream, the green hills, with gen- 


yith a_ hazel 


and grass 
and a rounded top as if 
giant of ancient days had 


one. 
leasant valley, rippling 
le sheep dotting with spots of 
yhite the sloping sward and then 
n front of the house a rich mea- 
ow land with the cows browsing 
tr sleeping dreamily beneath 
ummer suns. 

The farm was kindly, but the 
luck. He was 
tarcely ever at home. He had 
he sporting fever, expert with 


farmer had no 





d and gun, keen with horse and 
ey a late sitter after market, 
his 
day came 
When a local auctioneer sold his 


met with 
eighbors—and so a 


ail fellow well 


tock and effect to pay his credi- 
ors.. Then he drifted with 
amily into a small town 
feed stuffs 
commission. 


his 
and com- 
‘and = fer- 
His old 
riends patronized him for a year or 
wo, but the continual nipping in pub- 
ic houses soon got in its work, and 
me day, when I was growing up to 
manhood, Arthur went abroad to find 
new home for his folks and seek 
itkle fortune under other skies. He 
lad been drifting all his life, a slow 
lownward pull, a road easy to travel. 


henced to sell 


ilizers on 





A Story of the Range 


(By JOHN CLAY, Chicago, Illinois) 


The Canadian backwoods were no kin- 
der to him than his fertile vale, and 
when his family realized the truth, they 
had to go out and do their best. They 
scattered, and where they went I know 
not. 

Many years afterwards I was ranch- 
ing in the Sweetwater valley in Wy- 
At first it a successful 

The great sage brush flats 
gave winter feed and up the valleys 


oming. was 


business. 


John Clay 


and mountain sides there was grass ga- 
lore. The winter of 1886-87 almost 
cleared the country of cattle, and from 
this blow the ranchmen never recover- 
ed, although we hung on to a broken 
reed for a few years. Sheep began to 
come in and one day down the valley 
below the Three Crossings, under the 
shadow of Olld Split Rock, mighty land- 
mark of the valley, I met “English 
Joe,” an old weather-beaten man. There 
he stood on a knoll, unshaven and un- 
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shorn, a greasy hat on his head, his 
clothes worn and ragged, watching a 
flock of sheep as they kept slowly trail- 
ing from a bench of rich grass land to- 
wards the river where a sheep wagon 
stood. The first words spoken told the 
land of his birth. A few days after- 
wards he told me the story of his life. 
The “English Joe” of Sweetwater was 
the Arthur of the North- 
What a_ strange, 
weird, pathetic tale it was! A 
tear ‘stood in his eye as he talked 


Joseph 


umberland vale. 


of his wife and family, gone so 
far as he was concerned, another 
shipwreck life’s ocean. And 
then some of the old spirit came 
back again'for he had seen “King 

Waterloo and 
Derby. A flash 
across face 


on 


Death” win the 
the 
came 


“Hermit” 
of fire 
and away in that lonely valley we 


his 


heard the deep guttural notes of 
the ring their 
changes in the valley of the Bow- 
mont, though the echo lay quarter 


otter hounds 


of a century behind us. 

A year or two slipped by, fad- 
ed away all too rapidly. In sum- 
mer days Joe camped on Sage 
Hen, a little creek that empties 
into the Sweetwater from the 
north just Split Rock. 
There by a bubbling spring, ice 
cold, his wagon stood and ’round 
about were all the untidy  evi- 
dences of a sheep herder’s. camp 
rejected clothes, tin 
carelessly away, the 
wings of a grouse or 
potato peelings and 

paraphernalia that 
summer-camp. 
returning the round- 
evening was falling 
the scene, we would stop 
and have a chin with Joe. He 
was a kindly old chap with a vein 
of the ascetic in his nature. He seem- 


above 


—old 


cans 


shoes, 
thrown 
heads and 
prairie chicken, 
all the 
gathers 


Here, 


loose 
round a 

from 
ups just as 
o’er 
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ed to love the mountains, the great 
granite peaks; perchance wor- 
shipped the vivid lightning that lit up 
their bald heads in the warm summer 
nights. With the bonds of fellowship 
almost gone, at least only a memory 


he 


lying in a tangled skein of remorse and 
wasted opportunity, his only solace was 
Nature, that mother which appeals to 
all of us. Even your silent dead are 
oft forgotten amid imposing scenes. 
What Joe’s innermost thoughts were 
I could never tell. The long days in 
the sage brush or on the benches of the 
foothills with his sheep and dog as his 
only company had deadened the finer 
instincts of his soul; if he had any re- 
ligion I never found it out, and like 
many of his class, that innumerable 
army whose brand is failure, he lived 
much in the past; for that reason he 
loved to gossip and pass away a half 
hour with me. It was like a tonic to 
his system and if he had stopped there 
it would have been all right. But the 
old fault still lived within him. The 
smell of the whisky bottle drove him 
crazy. Whenever he had enough of 
money coming he hied away to Rongis, 
some fifteen or twenty miles up the 
river. In those days Johnnie Signor 
ran a gin mill there and Joe was one of 
his best customers. Joe worked for a 
thrifty Scot sheepman, Mackenzie by 
name. Today he still flourishes, but 
has moved away to another part of 
Wyoming, where, it matters not to the 
reader. Our story is about Joe. When 
the fit came on Joe, and it always hap- 
pened when he had some cash ahead, 
Mackenzie had to herd the sheep while 
Joe was enjoying the hospitality of the 
Signor ranch. He would invariably 
take dinner at the “71 Quarter Circle” 
ranch. He would smoke his pipe and 
gossip with Flood, the cook, and very 
often would induce Pete Heckle to ride 
up the river a bit. Pete loved the com- 
pany, so that they were at Rongis be- 
fore they knew it. We will draw a 
veil over what took place. In a day or 
two a haggard, wasted man rode past 
the ranch, his bleary eyes sunk into his 
head, the neck of a bottle showing in 
his hip pocket. If the bottle was emp- 
fy and he was fairly sober when he 
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reached his band of sheep, Mackenzie 
mounted the cow-pony and left Joe to 


-his solitary job. 


Ome day in February we left Raw- 
lins at noon and made Bohack’s ranch 
at Lost Soldier shortly after dark. 
There we slept, and bright and early 
next morning we were on the move. 
It is a long, steady pull to the Divide. 
After it is reached you trot merrily 
down the hill, passing through Crook’s 
gap, and as you progress the valley of 
the Sweetwater opens gradually to your 


view. It was a glorious day, clear and 
bright. The valley was bathed in sun- 
shine. Westward the Big Horns rose 


in majestic splendor, the gray foothills, 
the dark sides of the lower mountains, 
pine clad, all under a crest of everlast- 
ing snow. Down the valley, amid a 
forest of sage brush, ran the sinuous 
Sweetwater, a streak of silver; high up 
were granite crags and _ rock-ribbed 
hills, the silent peaks turned by the 
sun’s flashing rays into jewelled pil- 
lars; far, far away an island of white 
floated on a sea of deepest blue. Not 
even Turner’s ecstatic touch could have 
depicted the beauty of that scene. You 
come to a fork in the road; northward 
it leads to Rongis, while the other turns 
eastward and at the Three Crossings 
you strike the Sweetwater. Long be- 
fore you reach the ranch you see a blue 
wreath of smoke rising skyward. By 
it you know that Flood, the cook, has 
refreshed his fire and is getting the din- 
ner ready. And what meals we got in 
that rough, rude log cabin! When the 
gong, which consisted of a string of old 
horse shoes, was touched by the stove 
poker there was a hurried movement 
from the bunk-house to the kitchen, 
which served as dining room also. The 
air has sharpened your appetite and 
you go to work without much cere- 
mony. Even Flood’s gossip delays you 
little. You soon find out that Tom 
Sun’s wife presented him with a third 
edition to the family ; that Denny Shee- 
han, who has been up at Lander as a 
witness on a stealing case, is to be in 
tonight ; that English Joe passed home- 
ward two days ago from Rongis, some- 
what the worse of the wear. You get 
all the country clash and Pete Heckle, 
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who gets this as a part of his daily ra- 
tion, utters a low growl, half language, 
half bark, and asks Flood 
more cornbeef hash. Notwithstanding, 
the garrulous old man prattles on and’ 
gives you his ideas of affairs very free 
ly. The afternoon is spent around the 
ranch. We have a light supper, gossip 
an hour or two and then turn in. 
Next morning it is a howling storm, 
an old-fashioned blizzard. The glory 
of yesterday was but a weather gaw. 
You can scarcely see the horse barn 
some seventy-five paces away. How 
the wind drives and drifts the snow. It 
curls up on the roofs, stays a while, 
and as the wind shifts a point it is 
whisked away and commences its jour- 
ney towards the great sage-brush 
flats betwixt the ranch and Green 
Mountain. There is lodges in great 
drifts. Pity the poor traveler in such a | 
gale, and what of the sheep herder be- 
hind his flock that drifts before the 
storm? Far away up the mountain 
side Jesse Johnson is a prisoner in b 
cabin just as much as Bonnivard v s 
in the cellar at Chillon; and so it blows 
and rages and comes down the valleys 
with sullen roar. You pick up a novel 
or study a Montgomery Ward cata- 
logue for amusement, but ever and 
anon the fury of the storm attracts 
your attention. It fascinates you, 
wraps you in its power as the snake 
paralyzes and coils itself round its vic- 
tim. At bedtime there was a lull, the 
roar had changed to a low moan, and 
next morning we looked over a whit- 
ened valley, the sun trying to pierce a 
dull, gray atmosphere. At breakfast 
Flood was quiet, something was on his 
mind, and at last he ejaculated in his 
quaint western way: “English Joe 
must have had a hell of a time yester- 
day.” The sequel will tell the story. 
When we had finished we walked over 
to the barn to look at the few head of 
horses that were kept up in winter for 
the little ranch work that went on from 
day to day. Just as we came out a boy 
galloped up to the door, came to a sud- | 
den halt, almost throwing his horse on 
his haunches. It was Mackenzie’s son. 
and without saying good morning he 
addressed us generally: “Say, men, 
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dad want you to come down and help 
find English Joe. We found the sheep, 
but the herder’s gone. _ 

In the West you get accustomed to 
quick action. Our first movement was 
to the bunkhouse, get our coats, gloves 
and overshoes, saddles thrown 
quickly on the horses, and in less than 
fifteen minutes we were on our way. 
The snow was light and dry, the cow 
ponies with their fox-trot scattered it 
like dust. Where the road had been 
cleared by the wind we broke into a 
lope, and were soon opposite Split 
Rock. Under its shadow Joe had bed- 
ded his sheep the night previous to the 
storm. When they had begun to drift 
no one could tell. They had crossed the 
ice on the river and kept on southward, 
so we turned on their trail, guided by 
the boy. The sky had cleared and the 
sun was shining brilliantly. In the val- 
ley the gray sagebrush hid the snow, its 
branches covered with frozen frills that 
sparkled in the sun. Up on the foot- 
hills before you got to the timber it was 
a sea of white. Far away we could see 
Mackenzie and his man gathering the 
sheep. So we hurried on and rode up 
a draw at the head of which we would 
be right close to the sheep. We rode in 
Indian file. Charles Rynearson, who 
knew every foot of the ground, led, 
Denny Sheehan next, Pete Heckle af- 
ter him, then the writer, and lastily the 
Mackenzie boy. Suddenly Rynearson 
turned up a little gully, got off his 
horse, and before we realized it, Joe’s 
dog ran up to him. A little farther 
there was Joe himself, sitting, half- 
leaning against the bank. His feet and 
legs were covered with snow. Pete 
Heckle gave a cowboy yell, but Joe 
answered not. Then Rynearson gently 
shook him, but the lithe old man was 
stiff; his spirit had fled hours before. 
Exhausted he had sat down, and that 
sleep which knows no ending so far as 
man can tell, had evidently come over 
him easily, for there were no sign of 
trouble on his face. It was calm and 
gentle looking, no signs of a struggle, 
just a fading away from earthly scenes 
to the unknown bourne. As he lay 
down, worn out, the frost benumbing 
his limbs, bringing on that drowsiness 


were 
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that alleviates the pains of death, per- 
chance his thoughts went back to Eng- 
lish vales, to the nutwood on the hill, 
to the noisy rookery beyond his gar- 
den, to the little river by whose banks 
his children played, to the dancing fire 
where in winter nights of long ago his 
wife and he had spent many a genial 
hour. Then, oh God! blot out the bal- 
ance, for the anchor is dropped and 
one more human ship is at rest. 

We stood there for a while, death on 
one side, desolate surrounding on the 
other, the valley of the Sweetwater be- 
low us, beyond the river great piles 
of ragged rocks—a weird, uncanny 
scene. Pete Heckle gave a great sob 
and then cried like a child; there were 
tears in every eye; the old collie with 
pensive look could not take in the situa- 
tion. He would first smell his master, 
poke his nose into his side as in days 
of yore, and getting no response, would 
turn round facing the Mackenzie boy, 
wanting to know the reason of this 
strange meeting, his master voiceless, 
the whole world upset so far as he was 
concerned. Rynearson mounted his 
horse, we all followed suit, and shortly 
after met Mackenzie and told him the 
sad tale of finding Joe. 

By noon Joe’s body had been brought 
in a wagon to the Mackenzie ranch. A 
rough blanket sheltered it from the 
sun. It was a solemn meeting round 
the table as we tried to eat a bite and 
drink some coffee. Gus Lankin, the 
old trapper who lived in a little canyon 
north of Split Rock, had joined us. 
With that second sight, which seemed 
to dwell in a hermit’s breast, he had a 
premonition of evil, that same feeling 
expressed by the seer in “Lochiel” of 
“coming events cast their shadows be- 
fore.” In this world opposites often 
love one another, and thus Gus and 
Joe, distant as the poles in their nature, 
were fast friends. Gus was a powerful 
Swede, somewhat morose, a hunter by 
nature, his home hid away amid aspens 
and willows by the side of a bubbling 
stream. No monk’s cell could have 
been further away from the world than 
his abode. Joe was the reverse—small, 
wiry, nervous, loving the sunshine and 
very loquacious, especially when he 
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had imbibed a little. The mystery of 
friendship is so profound that no man 
can fathom it. 

In the circumstances we all bent to 
Gus’ opinions as to the burial, and in 
his strong, guttural notes and foreign 
accent, he said: “We will lay him 
among the rocks. There is a sepulcher 
not made by human hands in Wild 
There he will be alone, 
no person to disturb his long rest.” 
This settled the question. A dim trail 
led from the ranch to the canyon. The 
horsemen went ahead and the wagon, 
driven by Mackenzie, followed on. We 
passed Gus’ ranch, went. through his 
patch of a meadow, then turned sharp- 
ly up a deep ravine, dark, weird, fan- 
tastic—fit place for a ghost’s abode or 
a brownie’s bed. We all dismounted, 
threw the reins over our ponies’ heads 
and followed Gus’ lead. Above the 
great granite rocks lay in confused 
masses, but our leader knew his way. 
Up the bed of a channel where the wa- 
ter came down from winter snows melt- 
ed by summer suns we reached a big 
bench of rock. Without a word Gus 
pointed to a niche in the rocks, a ready 
made grave, possibly the one he had 
selected for himself. Unconsciously, 
without a word, we began to collect 
stones and laid them near the spot. 
Boulders big and little were in abun- 
dance, but it took time and work to 
get flat stones to bridge over the nar- 
row. place where Joe was to lie. Our 
work was nearly over when we 
heard Mackenzie’s “coo-ey coo-ey” 
below. He had just cleared’ the 
pasture and could get no further. 
When we joined him the problem 
was how to get the body up. 
Gus pulled the gate from the fence, a 
rough, home-made one of ash limbs 
and barbed wire. A blanket was laid 
on it, then came Joe’s body, and an- 
other blanket to cover it. The silence 
was Over-powering. Some poet has de- 
scribed it as audible’ Was there a sim- 
ilar scene near ‘Nebo’s” top° ‘when 
Moses was laid away in the valley of 
Moab near to Bethpeor?” 

Slowly, not very surely, we carried 
the gate with its inanimate burden up 
the dry watercourse and finally reached 


Horse canyon. 








10 
the selected place. Then we wrapped 
English Joe in the: blankets and laid 
him reverently in his narrow bed. Gus 
Lankin selected the flat stones and laid 
them across the little niche. Joe’s body 
lay clear, not a stone touched his per- 
son, and when Gus had done his special 
work, we piled the stones all over and 
around him, and today if you go there 
you will see a cairn of boulders heaped 
some three feet high. In my imagina- 
tion I have stood by the bedside of 
little Nell, Colonel 
Newcome say Adsum, this was 


heard 
but 
reality, for below those stones lay a 


and have 


British heart and all that was leit of a 
life that had with 
success. 

We filed slowly back to our horses, 
We had left Joe alone except for the 
old dog. I looked back. 
on his haunches, his head drooped as 


not been crowned 


There he was 


if in silent prayer, last and best friend 
Joe probably ever had. A few days after- 
wards he came down to the trapper’s 
cabin; food he refused and soon after 
died. 
tragic ia the air, less than a year after- 


Then, as if there was something 


wards, Gus Lankin died by his own 
hand, and his friends found him a rest- 
ing place near to English Joe. 





KALE AS SHEEP FEED. 


By David Evans. 

Kale, of which there are many varie- 
ties, is not as commonly known, or 
grown, in this country as rape. 

As a forage crop for sheep it com- 
pares favorably with tape and while 
it has not the fattening qualities of the 
latter I know from experience it is a 
much healthier and safer crop to feed 
off. I doubt if there is any forage crop 
grown that can be fed with such abso- 
lute safety as kale. I have never known 
it to injure sheep, though fed on it 
exclusively for weeks at a time. 

With rape I have seen lambs develop 
a very bad form of sore lips and bad 
ears, so much so, that they had to: be 
taken off and put on other feed. I have 
even put lambs on kale to recover from 
the injury done by rape. 

Lambs, of course, fatten more quick- 
ly on rape, but older sheep will do quite 
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‘crops on very light soil. 





as well on kale. The carrying capacity 
is equal to that of rape. Sheep do not 
take to kaie as readily as they do to 
rape, but it is equally as good and 
Also I 


can vouch that the second growth of 


safer to give lambs a start. 


kale, after having once been eaten off, 
is as safe as the first crop which I have 
found, to my cost, is often otherwise 
with rape. 

I would not recommend discarding 
rape altogether as a_ fattening feed 
where lambs or other sheep, are in- 
tended to go straight off to the butcher, 
breeder who 


but for a ram 


wants to keep his ram lambs, or other 


merely 


rams, in a healthy or flourishing condi- 
tion | maintain that kale is far ahead 
of rape and the percentage of deaths 
will be smaller. Kale is of 
growth than rape, I mean that when 
both are sown at the same time the 


slower 


rape will be ready to turn sheep on 
first. 

Land that will grow rape will grow 
kale. Indeed, it will thrive on poorer 
soil and will stand a dry season bet- 
ter, but it likes fairly strong land. At 
the seen excellent 
Where it 
grows most luxuriantly is on limestone 
soil. It will not do any good on water 
logged or wet land. 

When drilled in 
inches apart, 14 ounces of 
plenty, to the acre, but 
casted, which I have never seen done, I 
should say that one pound of seed per 
acre would not be too much. 


same time I have 


say, 20 


are 


rows of, 
seed 


when _broad- 





KILLED 19 COYOTES. 


I trapped 14 days in November and 
caught 17 coyotes in traps and shot 
two. I was working near Thompson 
Springs, Utah. I only had six traps 
and got the 17 coyotes with them. I 
always use a scent and the one given 
on page 14 of the last Wool Grower is 
the one I use.. If you go to buy this 
you will find that the Siberian Musk 
costs about $35.00 per ounce, so you 
have to use some of the cheaper ar- 
ticles in its place. We can hardly 
afford to trap for the bounty of only 
$1.50, as the hides are worth little this 
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year. I am going over to Cokeville, 


Wyoming, and spend the winter trap- 


ping there as | see that County Wool 
Growers’ Association pays an addition- 
al bounty of $2.50 per coyote. 
F. HOUGHTON, 
Utah. 





WAR TO BE WAGED 
ON PREDATORY ANIMALS. 

According to the announcement of 
the district forester at Portland, Ore- 
gon, the recently passed agricultural 
appropriation bill contained a provision 
by which $100,000 is to be set aside to- 
ward the destruction of predatory ani- 
mals. 

It is estimated that over $15,000,000 
worth of stock is destroyed annually 
in the United States through the depre 
dations of such animals as wolves, coy 
otes, wildcats, cougars, and bears. 

While the 
have charge of the work, the Forest 
Service will cooperate with them in the 


Biological Survey will 


regions of the West where there are 
National Forests. 
ready had some experience in hunting 


The Service has al- 
wild animals. The invasion of the Na- 
tional Forest range in years past by 
wolves, coyotes and cougars has been 
very marked, and it has at times been 
found necessary to employ trained 
hunters to trap and kill these invaders. 
The rangers, too, have done excellent 
work in trapping and poisoning these 
preying animals. But the Service has 
been handicapped for lack of funds to 
this 


with the 


spend in hiring men _ for pur- 
pose and furnishing them 
necessary arms and 
Hence, the work done has been but a 
temporary relief. 

Now, however, that an appropriation 
has been made, the work can be carried 
on with some hope of success, and 
stock owners, both inside and outside 
of the National Forests, may look for- 
ward to the time when their sheep and 
cattle will be free from the attacks of 


these rapacious marauders. 


ammunition. 





If sheepmen would only send in 
their dues promptly we could save the 


Association over $100.00 in postage. 





2. 























he 


any residence or 
nearer than one mile of any house or 
dwelling the occupants thereof should 
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DESTRUCTION OF COYOTES. 


Bulletin, Oregon Board of Sheep Com- 
missioners. 

Hon. A. M. Crawford, Attorney Gen- 
eral of the State of Oregon, has rend- 
ered to the Oregon Board of Sheep 
Commissioners an opinion on the legal 
liability for putting out poison. A part 
of Mr. Crawford’s opinion is as fol- 
lows: 

“T find no section 
which prohibits the 
otes or other wild animals which prey 
upon sheep or other domestic animals 


of the statutes 
poisoning of coy- 


or fowls. 

“A person putting out poison would, 
however, be liable to the person in- 
jured for any damage done thereby, 
and also, if the poison were put out 
maliciously or wilfully for the purpose 
of injuring the property of another 
would be liable criminally. Otherwise 
where the poison is put out with the 
purpose of protecting domestic animals 
from destruction, if it is done with or- 
dinary care, I am of the opinion such 
person would have the right to put out 
the same either upon his own lands or 
upon the public range.” 

Therefore, in putting out poison for 
coyotes be sure and comply with the 
following instructions: 

Precautions. 

All sheepmen shall exercise great 
care in putting out poison, and take 
every reasonable precaution to prevent 
it from being taken by dogs or other 
domestic animals. All poisoned car- 
casses that have lain so long that they 
have ceased to be useful, or where they 
are so situated as to be easily acces- 
sible to dogs, should be destroyed by 
burning. (Unless buried at a suffi- 
cient depth the bones of such carcas- 
ses may be uncovered by badgers and 
many months afterward be the cause 
of poisoning a valuable dog.) Poison 
should never be placed nearer than one- 
half mile of any highway or road or 
house. If placed 


be first notified. Do not put out poison 
on lands or ranges other than those 
owned, leased or occupied by you to 
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the exclusion of other persons, or un- 
less you have the express consent of 
the lawful owner or possessor thereof. 
Do not place poison near enough to 
any road or highway to attract any 
dog passing along. Poison should 
rarely ever be inserted in any meat 
containing bone. If a carcass should 
be poisoned be sure and completely de- 
stroy all remaining bones by burning, 
Writ- 
ten notices should be placed in con- 
near carcasses and 


after using a reasonable time. 
spicuous places 
about one-fourth mile therefrom when 
practicable. Dogs should be muzzled 
or tied up during the poisoning sea- 
son. All small poisoned baits should 








In A Trap At Last 


be picked up, after using a reasonable 
length of time, and destroyed. After 
the season is over all poisoned bait 
should be destroyed whether old or 
not. Be extremely cautious and care- 
ful at all times in the putting out of 
poison and success will crown your 
efforts. 
Use of Scents. 

(Taken from Circular No. 55, U. S. 
Bureau of Biological Survey.) 

Success in trapping depends largely 
on the use of a scent that will attract 
wolves and coyotes to the traps, and 
is further useful to attract predatory 
animals to decoy bait-centers. Of the 
many scents and combinations tested 
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the fetid bait has proven most success- 
ful. 

Fetid bait. Place half a pound of 
raw beef or venison in a wide-mouthed 
bottle and let it stand in a warm place 
(but not in the sun) for two or six 
weeks, or until thoroughly decayed and 
the odor has become as offensive as 
When decomposition has 
reached the proper stage add a quart 
of sperm oil or any liquid animal oil. 
Lard oil may be used, but prairie dog 
oil is better. Then add one ounce of 
tincture of Siberion musk, or Tonquin 
If this cannot be secured, use 
in its place one ounce of dry, pulver- 
ized castoreum (beaver castor) or one 
ounce of the common musk sold for 
Mix well and bottle se- 
curely until used. 

This preparation will be found very 
useful to trappers, but should never be 
placed on the trap, as the first impulse 
the coyote has after sniffing the scent 
is to roll in it; thus, it would be a 
means of tripping the trap and not cap- 
turing the animal. A better use is to 
place small quantities on grass either 
near the trap or along decoy trails. 


possible. 


musk. 


perfumery. 


Poisoning. 

Of all available methods for coyote 
destruction poisoning is admitted to 
be the most practical and efficient 
measure, and no poison has been so 
successfully used as two (2) grains of 
dry sulphate of strychnine enclosed in 
two-grain gelatin capsules (it is well 
to see that reliable brands of strych- 
nine are used, such as products man- 
ufactured by Merick Chemical Com- 
pany, Mallincrodt Chemical Company, 
and Powers, Weightman Chemical 
Company.) The gelatin capsules filled 
with strychnine after being wiped free 
from any external appearance of 
strychnine should be further protected 
from the dissolving effects of moisture 
contained in the air and in the juices 
and water contained in the several ma- 
terials used as a bait by covering same 
with several coats of tallow. This may 
be best done by dipping the capsules 
in melted tallow. 

Several materials are highly recom- 
mended as being useful for coyote bait 
and are used and prepared as follows: 
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(a) Lard, beef, suet, and tallow. 
Cut same into pieces the size of a wal- 
nut and insert therein one of the cap- 
sules of poison and securely close the 
cavity. 

(b) Particles of liver. Cut the 
same into pieces the size of an egg and 
insert therein by means of a slit one 
of the capsules of poison in each piece. 

(c) Eggs. Into which one of the 
capsules of poison has been placed by 
means of a small opening in the end. 

(d) Prunes. Into which one of the 
capsules of poison has been inserted. 

It is necessary that all materials used 
as. bait to contain poison should be 
handled at all times with either for- 
cepts or gloved hands, as coyotes can 
easily detect human scent when bait is 
touched by persons not wearing gloves. 

Eggs and beef suet will be made 
more easily found both by the coyote 
and parties wishing to remove the 
same from the range if the bait is cov- 
ered with blood. This is specially 
recommended when the snow 
the ground. 

Eggs and prunes are said not to be 
readily eaten by domestic dogs. Beef 
suet, lard, and tallow can be rendered 
less likely to be picked up by dogs if 
holes are bored in irregular pieces of 
wood and the suet, lard, or tallow con- 
taining the poison placed therein. 
These offer the advantage in that they 
may be distributed from horseback 
along the decoy trails and in the vicin- 
ity of the decoy bait, and in the morn- 
ing can be removed from dangerous 
exposure. Lard and tallow should be 
especially used in this manner. 

Decoy Trails and Bait. 

After having prepared the poisonous 
bait as previously described, and same 
placed in tin cans, where it can be con- 
veniently carried, secure sufficient dead 
animals or parts of carcasses (horse 
carcasses being preferable) to be ‘used 
as decoy bait centers. Place these 
carcasses or parts on several promin- 
ent points on your range. Then by 
means of a beef hide saturated with 
blood or some of the artificial scent or 
a portion of the carcass attached to a 
rope and dragged behind a saddle horse 
make four radiating trails half a mile 


covers 
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or more in length, leading in each in- 
stance to the bait center, being careful 
never to dismount in the vicinity of 
the bait or along the trails unless 
alightment is made on top of the hide 
or carcass dragged. This having been 
done, distribute along these several 
trails and in the vicinity of the decoy 
bait the previously prepared poisonous 
bait, which should be done from horse- 
back. 

Other Methods Used With Success. 

Mr. W. E. Hunt, a sheepman of 
Flanagan, Oregon, has_ successfully 
poisoned coyotes for the past twelve 
years. He estimates that he has killed 
on an average from two to three hun- 
dred coyotes each winter with poison. 
His abundant success is obtained by 
the use of the following method: 

“T use eggs, as it is the safest way to 
poison, because a dog will seldom eat 
eggs. Get small two (2) grain cap- 
sules and fill same with strychnine and 
saturate well with tallow, so that the 
moisture of the egg will not have any 
effect on the capsule; break a small 
hole in the shell and place the cap- 
sule in the egg. Place the egg on your 
range, preferably in the trail where you 
have previously dragged, from horse- 
back, a part of a sheep carcass or other 
animal. The coyote may go two or 
three miles, but the strychnine once 
gotten in its intestines cannot be 
thrown up. Coyotes are very fond of 
eggs.” 

Mr. J. G. Hoke of Medical Springs, 
Oregon, has had great success with 
the following method, having killed as 
high as twenty-siv coyotes in one 
night: 

“Take for bait the carcass of a horse, 
sheep, or cattle, then take small pieces 
of liver the size of an egg, put poison 
in capsules if possible; if not, place a 
small pinch the size of a grain of wheat 
in each piece of liver in a slit cut in 
the liver and press together. Then 
take. these pieces of liver with the 
poison properly inserted therein and 
scatter them in a radius of from fifty 
to one hundred yards of the carcass. 
Put out the poison three times a week 
in the evening; and be sure and pick 
up baits every morning if possible. If 
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the coyotes quit coming to the carcass, 
remove a portion of it to some other 
district. For decoy bait horse meat is 
preferred.” 

Mr. J. R. Jennings, of Grants Pass, 
Oregon, uses chicken feet to contain 
the capsule of poison and attracts 
coyotes to the vicinity in he 
places these poisoned feet by placing 
in a tree a bag containing decomposed 
meat. He protects his dogs by allow- 
ing them to take in their mouths 
chicken feet covered with 
pepper, claiming that the dogs will not 
again touch the feet. Coyotes that 
fail to take this bait are further en- 
trapped by the tying of a live lamb in 
the vicinity of the decoy bait, into the 
wool of which has been deposited 
poison. 

Antidotes For Dogs and Other Ani- 
mals Accidentally Poisoned. 

Should any owner be so unfortunate 
as to have his dog pick up or secure 
any poison put out for coyotes, the fol- 
lowing anidotes are recognized as the 
best, and will always cure if given in 
time, and the animal placed in dark, 
quiet quarters: 

1. Melted lard, given as a drench, 
in quantities of from eight ounces to a 


which 


cayenne 


pint for a medium sized dog. (Ex- 
cellent.) 
2. Salt. One or two heaping table- 


spoons full common salt placed well 
back in mouth and dog forced to swal- 
low same. This is excellent, and herd- 
ers should be required to carry a small 
amount of salt in order to give to a 
dog at once should he secure poison on 
the range. 

3. Chloral Hydrate, in doses of fif- 
teen grains dissolved in one ounce of 
water, and given as a dréfch. 

4.. Chloroform, given as an anes- 
thetic. 

(2) Use of Traps. 

For coyotes, No. 3 spring steel trap 
fitted with swivels and attached to a 
log or stone weighing thirty pounds 
and upwards. It is further well to see 
that the trap is placed on a level with 
the surface of the ground and the jaws 
of the trap covered with a piece of thin 
paper, and this can further be covered 
with particles of fine earth, and this 
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can be further masked by the sprink- 
ling of water upon this earth-covered 
trap. The use of artificial scent will 
here be found useful. 

(3) Hunting With Dogs. 

When hunting with hounds the dogs 
should be enclosed in a wagon fitted 
with spring doors that may be tripped 
by the driver, thus allowing the dogs 
to make their exit and quickly enter 
the chase. 

(4) Killing Young in Dens. 

During the month of May the young 
coyote pups may be heard in their dens 
and burrows, and can be easily de- 
stroyed by digging them out, or by the 
destruction of their mother. 

(5) Shooting. 

This method is more generally used 
than all others, but the great fear which 
the coyote has of all hunters prevents 
this method from being highly prac- 
tical. 

Preservation of Skins. 

“Coyote skins are worth from $2 to 
$3 each for robes or rugs. For either 
purpose the skin should be complete, 
with feet, ears, and nose perfect. The 
feet should be split through the soles, 
all bones removed except the terminal 
segment of each toe, and the skin 
opened out to dry. The ears should be 
partly skinned, the thick base of cartil- 
age removed, and salt forced in be- 
tween the skin and cartilage. The tail 
bone should be removed and the tail 
split along to lower side to the tip. 
These skins should be nailed up as 
nearly square as possible, with the legs 
wide and short, and left to dry in the 
shade. Many skins are spoiled by dry- 
ing in the sun, or by imperfect skin- 
ning. This will be as profitable as the 
bounty system, if hunters will preserve 
the skins as above described.” 





DECISION IN ALLEGED 
SHEEP TRESSPASS 
REVERSED ON APPEAL 





St. Paul, Minn., Nov. 11.—The de- 
the United States district 
court of Wyoming for the plaintiff in 
the case of the Unita Development 
Company of Wyoming, against John C. 


Cision of 


THE 


Mackay, Daniel Mackay and_ the 
Stewart Harding Sheep Company all 
of Salt Lake for tresspass, has been re- 
versed by a decision of the United 
States circuit court of appeals sitting 
here. In the decision the circuit court 
of appeals held that in as much as the 
Unita Development Company pur- 
chased its territory from the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad Company, and that in 
the original railroad grant act the 
public was given freedom to cross that 
land in order to reach the public do- 
main, the defendants are not guilty of 
tresspass for having driven their sheep 
across it. 

The above ruling of the circuit court 
of appeals is received here with en- 
thusiasm, it being considered of vital 
importance to every sheepman ranging 








A Sheep Killer Caught et Weiser, Idaho 


in the vicinity of the original grant 
made by the United States to the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company. Bernard 
J. Stewart of this city, counsel for the 
defendants in the case, yesterday also 
received a telegram to the effect that 
the original decision had been re- 
versed. 

The action is in connection with the 
attempt of the Unita Development 
Company to prevent sheepmen from 
trailing their herds across lands which 
they acquired from the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company in 1909 and 1910. 

The development company procured 
several thousand acres of land from 
the Union Pacific Railroad Company. 
Under the act of 1862 and 1864 the 
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railroad company was given:all the un- 
occupied public domain constituting 
odd numbered sections and alternating 
the even numbered sections for twenty 
miles on either side of the railroad bed 
from the Missouri River to the Pacific 
Ocean. 

The development company endeav- 
ored to prevent sheepmen from driving 
their herds across their lands. The 
sheepmen found it necessary to drive 
across these sections in order to get 
from one even section to another. 

John C. Mackay, formerly county 
commissioner of Salt Lake county; 
Daniel Mackay and the Stewart-Hard- 
Sheep Company proceeded to 
drive their flocks over the development 
company’s land. The company resort- 
ed to criminal prosecution in the courts 
of Wyoming. Failing in this the de- 
velopment company filed the defend- 
ants guilty of tresspass. 

Suits Transferred. 

After the suits had appeared in the 
state courts of Wyoming they were 
transferred to the United States dis- 
trict court and heard on their merits 
before Judge Riner of the United States 
district court at Cheyenne. In the 
hearing Judge Lacey, counsel for 
the’ Union Pacific Railroad Company 
in Wyoming, represented the Unita 
Development Company. Judge Riner 
found the defendants guilty of tress- 
pass. 

Judge Lacey took the position that 
the sheepmen had: no right to pass 
their sheep over the Union Pacific 
lands in order to get to the public do- 
main. On the other hand, Mr. Stewart 
contended that under the railroad grant 
act the government impliedly reserved 
the right of the government, its li- 
censes and the public generally, who 
had the right to use the public domain, 
to go across the railroad sections with 
their herds where necessary in order to 
get to the public domain within the 
railroad grant, or on either side of the 
grant. 

. Upon appearing before the circuit 
court of appeals, sitting at St. Paul, 
Attorney Stewart took the same stand. 


ing 





Have you put out coyote poison? 
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LIVE STOCK VERSUS 
‘ GRAIN RAISING. 





A recent article in the Technical 
World makes out a strong case in fa- 
vor of raising live stock on the farm 
as against grain production alone. Us- 
ing figures purporting to come from 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, the article shows that on 
the average throughout the country the 
farmer nets a profit of only 13 cents 
per acre in growing wheat, only 26 
cents per acre on corn, and that the 
average acre of oats actually shows a 
loss of 25 cents. In addition, these 
operations are to be charged with a 
considerable amount of fertility taken 
out of the soil and not returned. On 
the other hand, profits of from $2.20 
per acre for dairy cattle to $20 per 
acre for swine are returned to the 
farmer raising live stock, and here the 
farmer is returning to the soil the ele- 
ments of fertility. 

The figures given by the Technical 
World are as follows: 


Average 

cost of Average 
Crop or production returns per Net profits 

Stock per acre, acre, per acre. 

Wheat...... $11.15 $11.28 $0.13 
Came.) iis 12.27 12.53 .26 
Obes, .¢.-+i- 10.91 10.66 .25 
Dairy cattle 2.20 
Beef cattle. 5.94 
Swine...... ah a 20.00 


It is true these figures of cost include 
an item of several dollars per acre for 
labor, which will not be actually ex- 
pended in cash where the farmer and 
his family do the work. Allowance is 
also made for so-called over-head ex- 
penses, including interest on the capi- 
tal represented by the farm, deprecia- 
tion on the farm buildings and equip- 
ment, and similar items. But all these 
expenses are included in the case of live 
stock as well as for the grains, and 
with or without them the figures would 
present a very strong argument in fa- 
vor of increased live-stock operations 
on the farm. The argument would be 
even stronger if the crops were charg- 
ed with the value of the fertilizing ele- 
ments removed from the soil.—Recla- 
mation Record. 
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BOUNTY! BOUNTY! BOUNTY! 





The Soda Springs Grazing Associa- 
tion and the Bingham County Graz- 
ing Association offer on 
wolves, coyotes, wild cats and moun- 
tain lions. 


bounties 


From January Ist, 1915, to July Ist, 
1915, if killed within the following de- 
scribed district, to-wit: 

Commencing at a point on South 
Fork of Snake river, where O. S. L. 
loop crosses same near Heise, Idaho; 
thence southerly on O. E. L. Ry. to 
where said railway crosses the Black- 
foot river; thence up Blackfoot river 
to east boundary line of the Fort Hall 
Indian Reservation; thence south to 
the Marsh Valley Reservoir; thence 
down Portneuf river to Kinport on O. 
S. L. Ry. Thence on O. S. L. Ry. to 
Alexander; thence up Bear river to 
Swan Lake; thence on Caribou Nation- 
al forest boundary to South Fork of 
Snake river; thence down South Fork 
of Snake river to place of beginning. 

For each wolf, coyote, wild cat or 
mountain lion killed within above de- 
scribed district between the first days 
of January and July, 1915, we will pay 
a bounty as follows: 











‘Coyotes. $ 3.00 
RRS ietieda eae onneielee 25.00 
RP NIN Nincshcactdh ch nice aicibecvectcncnemeg 4.00 
Mountain Lions ................ 25.00 
Coyote pups 1.50 





Wolf pups. ...... 5.00 
Wild kittens 2.00 
eet LAR ER Rate 5.00 


CONDITIONS: That _ full, fresh 
pelts be presented to either: 

N. E. Snell, Soda Springs, Idaho; 

C. S. West, Chesterfield, Idaho; 

J. O. Morgan, Blackfoot, Idaho; or 

F. C. Bowman, Idaho Falls, Idaho, 
for inspection. 

That affidavit be made as to where 
and when animals were killed. The 
inspector will then remove both hind 
feet and give order secretary to 
pay bounty. 

SODA ‘SPRINGS GRAZING ASS’N., 
N. E. Snetl, Secretary ;. 
BINGHAM CO. GRAZING ASS’N., 


F. C. Bowman, Secretary. 


on 
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BOUNTY LAW 
NEEDED IN IDAHO. 





One of the most vital problems af- 
fecting the livestock and poultry in- 
dustry of Idaho is the increase in preda- 
tory animals. Unless this 


State re- 


law on a liberal 
basis, serious consequences will come 
to our stock men and farmers. 
1913, and 
March, 1914, we paid bounties on 30,- 
888 coyotes, 2,564 wild cats 135 
wolves. In March of this our 
bounty law was knocked out by a de- 
cision of the court and our Live Stock 
Sanitary Board then began to 
men by the day to kill predatory wild 
animals. This hiring of hunters has 
proved entirely unsatisfactory. 
March of this year we have had many 
hunters out, and have only killed 1,219 
predatory animals. We got all the 
good hunters we could and paid them 
for hunting and required that they 
bring in at least one hide for each day 
employed. Under this system it has 
cost the state $3,300.00 to kill 1,219 
animals, which is two and a half times 
as expensive as to kill them under the 
old bounty system and fewer are be- 
ing killed. 

In my judgment the only effective 
way to fight these wild animals is 
through the payment of liberal boun- 
ties. L. L. ORMSBY, Idaho. 


enacts its bounty 


‘During the year up to 


and 
year 


hire 


Since 





SHEEP IN UTAH. 





The sheep in central Utah are in 
good condition and have wintered very 
well up-to-date on the Western Des- 
ert. We have just enough snow for 
them to do well and the feed is good. 

The coyotes are very bad and cause 


us a heavy loss each year. Before 
leaving my summer range, I killed 
and poisoned twenty-three head of 


sheep and one horse and _ scattered 
them over the range and many others 
have done the same. Up near Heber 
we sheepmen are offering $2.00 
head for each coyote killed in a certain 
county. This is in addition to the reg- 
ular bounty that the state pays. 

H. J. PHILLIPS, Utah. 
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Rambouillet Wool or Mutton 


URING the last few years we have 
1D) been minded several times to re- 

mark as to the tendency among 
Rambouillet breeders to over-empha- 
size the wool equation, or it might be 
more correct to say that they have un- 
derestimated the value of mutton in 
their breed. A continuation of this 
tendency would seem to invite danger 
to the welfare and popularity of the 
breed. It is but a short time since too 
little attention was given to density 
and quality of fleece, and then direct- 
ly breeders seem to right about face 
and immediately start off toward the 
other extreme, unmind- 


By ROSCOE WOOD 


an extreme beyond the point which 
marks the maximum profitable combin- 
ation of wool and mutton in a Merino 
sheep. 

We yield to no man in our realiza- 
tion of the importance of fleece in a 
good Rambouillet sheep, but we are 
too cognizant of conditions of produc- 
tion and market in the general industry 
to be blind to the necessity of a well- 
formed, profitable carcass. The time 
has gone by in American sheep husban- 
dry for the long-lived sheep whose only 
purpose is wool. The end of all sheep 
now is the block; and to most of them 


this true in the great northwest range 
country. And now the danger is that 
his breeders and improvers are losing 
sight of the importance of the very 
factors that made him popular and pro- 
fitable. 
What are the signs that point to such 
a course? Most evident is the action 
of the National Association in request- 
ing and obtaining at the Panama-Paci- 
fic Exposition two classes for the breed, 
to be distinguished by the letters B 
and C, imitating the American Mer- 
ino breeders. A _ definition of these 
classes is to be determined by a com- 
mittee of the Associa- 





ful of the real purpose of 
the Rambouillet. 

The original purpose 
of the Rambouillet was 
a mutton Merino. The 
ideal was to produce as 
profitable a 
mutton as possible  in- 
side a fine Merino fleece. 
True enough there were 
times during his devel- 
opment that the breeders 
erred to the extreme of 
heavy but the 
cause of it was easily ex- 
plained by the fact that 
general wool prices. were 


carcass of 


fleece, 











high and heavy fleeces 
were demanded by the 
general industry. The 
last introduction of the Rambouillet to 
America too often found him exhibit- 
ing a large ungainly carcass, slow of 
light, dry 
fleece of indifferent quality. There was 
necessity of improving his fleece char- 
acteristics if he found any place what- 
ever in the favor of the general sheep- 
raiser. The entrance of many old-time 
Merino breeders into the ranks of his 
promoters hastened this movement and 
added not a little to his rapid im- 
provement. But if the breeders of to- 
day do not exercise care and caution 
there is danger of this influence prov- 
ing too potent and carrying them to 


Maturity, and carrying a 






A Most Excellent Ram Owned by Quealy & Peterson, Kemmerer, Wyoming 


it comes early in life. Those whose 
natural characteristics preclude early 
maturity must, however, develop into 
shapely animals that cut good meat. 
It was his plain body with its mut- 
ton quality which produced an animal 
that at eight to twelve months old 
found favor with the butcher, that 
gained the Rambouillet favor with the 
farmer and the feeder. It was his fleece 
of fine, as distinguished from coarse 
wool, combined with his essential Mer- 
ino characteristics that made. him 
sought by the rangeman. It was the 
absence of wrinkles and excessive oil 
that appealed to both. Especially was 


tion. Another is the 
predilection of judges at 
the largest shows of the 
breed to place the blue 
on the heaviest fleeces 
and at the same time 
show too little regard to 
form and size. We have 
seen animals win in the 
strongest competition on 
their fleece merits alone 
when they were wofully 
deficient in size and form 
and constitution, 

Is that the purpose of 
a Rambouillet? Is a 
thick heavy fleece the 
highest requisite, the ul- 
timate ideal of the best 
breeders, regardless of 
other qualities? Is the idea of half 
wool and -half mutton, the ideal com- 
bination of the two, obsclete and gone 
to the discard? If that be so, what is 
the use of all this time and energy in 
developing the Rambouillet when this 
country already has the peerless Ver- 
mont and Ohio Merino with its folds 
and fleece? Are Rambouillet breeders 
dissatisfied with the position their fa- 
vorites gained by means of their origi- 
nal merits, and seek now to crowd into 
the field of the heavy fleeced Merinos 
by way of their wool qualities? Is 
that the right road to general favor 
and the highest development of the 
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breed? Or is there another way to last- 
ing fame and popularity ? 

To this last question the exponents 
of heavy fleeces will answer, “No,” 
and point with unanswerable argu- 
ment to the fact that it is the fleece 
qualities that bring the money, that 
rams having fine, thick, heavy, oily 
fleeces bring the highest prices. We 
will grant all that so far as individual 
animals are concerned, and a few 
flocks. But when you argue thus we 
would point to you the course of the 
Vermont Merino, and inquire if you 
wish to arrive at the same destination, 
so far as the general industry is con- 
cerned, or would you prefer to produce 
a type of Rambouillet that will meet 
the demand of the men who raise sheep 
for the wool and the mutton they can 
produce. There is an old saying that 
history repeats itself. For the benefit 
of those who may not be conversant 
with the development of the Vermont 
Merino, the high prices that he at one 
time commanded, the broad demand 
wnich existed, and the subsequent 
course which he followed, we would 
“ommend a study of the facts and the 
conditions that then applied, and con- 
sider them in connection with the pres- 
ent conditions and tendencies. Then 
native sheep in all countries were sad- 
ly lacking in both quality and quantity 
of wool, while that was practically the 
only marketable product of the sheep. 
Now most sheep shear a fleece of reas- 
onable weight, and the block insati- 
ably calls for more and better mutton. 

The export trade has been and still 
continues a strong factor in the pro- 
duction of these heavy fleeced Ram- 
bouillets. It pays good prices, but it 
is exacting and of narrow scope, with 
no assurance of long continuance. 
Looking back we see that it was the 
export trade that sustained the Ver- 
mont Merino breeders for several 
years, but it ultimately dwindled to 
very small proportions. Today Aus- 
tralia, once America’s best customer 
for Merino sheep, is turning from the 
wrinkly heavy fleeced type to a 
smoother, longer stapled, more mut- 
tony type of Merino. How long will 
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America’s heavy fleeced Rambouillets 
appeal to foreign buyers? 

The demands of the wool market to- 
day are for a fleece of staple, and wool 
buyers naturally want one as_ light 
shrinking as possible; but a fleece or a 
clip that shows a bright, lustrous, long 
staple attracts his attention and soon 
his money, grudgingly though he may 
give up the latter. Length is especial- 
ly desired. The short, stubby clip is 
avoided. This goes far to explain the 
demand for crossbred wools. Fineness 
is sacrificed to staple. If staple is de- 
manded of the general grower is that 
not one of the essentials for the breed- 
er to keep ever in mind and give first 
importance? 

Turning to the mutton equation we 
find that it is the smooth, shapely body 
not too large and not too long in the 
maturing which commands the high 
dollars. And that is what most of us 
are after. The market man condemns 
the pelty lamb or sheep, for meat com- 
mands a higher price than hide. Too 
often he may be unreasonable in this 
denunciation, for a single fold on the 
neck adds little to the pelt and less to 
the shrinkage, and may mean much as 
an indication of the character of the 
animal and the stock from which he 
came. In any case butcher and feed- 
er are not attracted by wrinkles, al- 
though oil in the fleece generally es- 
capes their notice. If such condition 
obtains with the general grower, does 
not it behoove the breeder who expects 
to supply the demands of this same 
grower to take note of the style of ram 
he must have to produce the desired 
lambs? 

A smooth sheep with a long staple 
seems to be what the general Ameri- 
can sheep raiser requires to meet the 
demands of his market. The market 
is the purpose for which he raises 
sheep. If Rambouillet breeders expect 
to meet this demand and improve 
their flocks in accordance with its re- 
quirements are they pursuing the 
proper course when they emphasize 
weight of fleece at the expense of other 
factors? There is plenty of chance to 
exercise breeding skill in developing 
staple and leg of mutton in the Ram- 
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bouillet, and it is likely to be of far 
more importance to the breed, its ex- 
ponents, and the general 
dustry, now and in the years to come. 


sheep in- 





SHEEP IN WASHINGTON. 





Enclosed find my $5.00 fees to the 
National Wool Growers’ Association. 
I would like to have come to the last 
National Wool Growers’ meeting, but 
could not possibly get away then. 

We had a very cold spell here for 
eighteen days during December, but 
we have had: little snow so far and the 
sheep are doing fine. Most of them 
are on the range and only those on the 
higher ranges are being fed. Mutton 
is high and not plentiful in spite of 
cheap hay. Hay... is. selling —at $4.00 
and $6.00 per ton in the stack. 

I am in the market for'ten cars of 
good Lincoln lambs for March deliv- 
ery. 

K. O. KOHLER, 
Ellensburg, Washington. 





HEIDE APPROVES 
SHOW PROJECT. 





B. H. Heide, general manager of the 
International Live Stock Exposition 
expresses approval of the proposed an- 
nual sheep show at Salt Lake City. 
He said: “If ever the livestock in- 
dustry in all its branches needed the 
stimulating influence of a well and at- 
tractively filled show yard, this is the 
moment. Salt Lake City is preemi- 
nently the ideal location for a sheep 
show. The Denver show is essential- 
ly a cattle event, while the Internation- 
al at Chicago is a combination expo- 
sition. Each fill logical 
sphere. 

“A well managed, well patronized 
sheep show at Salt Lake City will pro- 
mote the welfare not only of the indus- 
try, but of that section of the West 
where wool and mutton raising is of 
paramount importance. The breeding 
associations will display sagacity by 
contributing support. The Salt Lake 
City enterprise will not only be unique 


will its 


but the moment for launching it is op- | 


portune.” 
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WILL POISON COYOTES. 


The idea of concerted action to poi- 
son coyotes all over the West in Jan- 
If all 
the sheepmen will keep poison out dur- 


uary is a most excellent one. 


ing January, it will save thousands of 
lambs next spring. Just to show 
what can be done; I have a canyon 
that is very good for early lambing. 
Every year I lost about 300. lambs 
from coyotes while in that canyon. My 
loss there was so great that I had about 
decided to quite lambing there. One 
winter I took a fairly good horse out 
to the canyon and killed it for coyote 
bait and poisoned it well. I killed near- 
ly every coyote in that section. The 
next spring I only know of losing 7 
lambs there from coyotes. I had evi- 
dently killed off the whole outfit and 
saved many lambs that sold for over 
$5.00 per head, net. 

I am going out in a few days to cov- 
er my range with poison and only hope 
you can get the other sheepmen to do 
the same thing. 

F. A. PRICE, 
Utah. 





COLORADO FEEDERS 
DOING WELL. 


A year ago Colorado feed lots were 
in deplorable condition, but. this sea- 
son climatic conditions have favored 
the feeder and good gains have been 
made. The market prospect confront- 
ing the Colorado feeder is much better 
than at the inception of 1914. , At that 
time feed lots east of the Missouri 
River were literally gorged with west- 
ern stuff which was actually pressing 
on the market and between unsatisfac- 
tory gains and low prices while the 
bulk of the stuff was running few Col- 
orado feeders were able to exhibit sat- 
isfactory balance sheets. At present 
market forecasters are all bullish. The 
cornbelt is cashing sheep-and lambs 
in determined fashion and after Feb- 
tuary first the Colorado feeder will 
have a practical corner on supply. Con- 
fident prediction is made that many 
Colorado lambs will sell at $9.00@ 
$10.00 and if high prices prompt early 
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marketing a high April and May set 
of quotations looks logical. The only 
bearish argument is commercial and 
industrial stagnation in the East which 
has materially curtailed the purchasing 
power of a large element of the popu- 
lation. 





MANGY COYOTES. 


We publish in this issue a _ photo- 
graph of a mangy coyote sent to us by 
the Montana State Board of Sheep 


Commissioners. Several years ago 
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are advised that in the eastern part of 
Montana many of the coyotes are now 
mangy. Of course, if this disease will 
spread naturally and quickly among 
the coyotes it would destroy many of 
them, for a mangy coyote could not 
stand the cold winter in Montana. The 
difficulty we anticipate will be to get 
it to spread. Reports from Montana 
on the efficiency of this means of ex- 
terminating the coyote are by no 
means uniform. Some contend that 
the mange has killed most of the coy- 
otes in certain sections while others 














Advanced Case of Coyote Mange. Photo Sent by Montana Board of Sheep Commissioners 


Dr. Knowles, of Montana, suggested 
that if coyotes could be infected with 
mange and then turned loose, they, in 
turn, would infect all coyotes, with 
which they came in close contact. The 
State Board of Sheep Commissioners, 
therefore, made an appropriation to 
carry on the work in an experimental 
way. For several years officers of the 
board have been catching coyote pups, 
inoculating them with mange, and 
then turning them loose in different 
parts of the state, to infect such coy- 
otes as came in contact with them. We 


contend that venture is simply in the 
experimental states and it is too soon 
to pass judgment upon it. 

Naturally, to a scheme of this kind 
all sorts of objections may be raised. 
It is even asserted that this mange 
spreads to all other animals. This is 
absurd for it is definitely proven that 
this form of mange can only naturally 
affect animals of the canine species. 
Now that Montana has undertaken 
this experiment, it is improtant that 
it be continued until its value has been 
fully proven. 
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WOOL PRODUCTION, 1914. 





Detailed estimates by States- are shown below—Department of Agriculture: 


Number 

Fleeces 
RS ON Ee ay eer Ea EY Py 149,000 
ee ERIN Ss ve ee oaks ne ome eames 32,000 
DEP OS Oa h o ain S alhandin «5 0 OS Ge b0-0 okt 88,000 
PRES OI AA ey 21,000 
SE TED SEN oe cet eet ek 6,000 
NOMENON. Al e'Gihs.0 aids» eid d ideeeerss 15,000 
I IY es 6 che haat. a 3. 6, oun ee ola eod & aus haael 550,000 
NE | oa 'p tha a1 ine amidiaveles c.kie einige te 18,000 
ee eee eee ea 671,000 
NE, a ahr Sand: «ons g,chd:salere Rader oe ak oe 5,000 
i 126,000 
I ol ack Soa wide @ 4a wim bade w Ma 668,000 
I gd hig 0rd araks'n 2 pao owen wre 775,000 
ME Sate otha das alkae v6 ken 4 nine wPela 2,098,000 
PID oa So '0,/: -4ilie'e os 0 wows « giieeieaeeen 1,191,000 
SE ao. oin < b'e'o 10 0 00.5 0 + ecelpienetite ta camenane 775,000 
SERINE oS, bo op 6 0:0 0.0.0 » askin ies oealbeeiaaas 550,000 
TOMOOUIOETA 6 5 5 cos cas eee ens were 568,000 
Pe ns go Lo ee 422,000 
GO ok a ane anne cc oo amines ware aties 709,000 
Ls . ww... eee ee eee 1,071,000 

10,508,000 
INES, 950.0 «bigs «cca » « «ss eRNNEI 430,000 
Sreiees CBM Gs. . cercpciauies ko oo oe clnmne 141,000 
ens. COMO R oios ee ws oes cle kauoio 28,000 
TE, ap 207,000 
NIN io 5 aM AERIS SG, oe: 6.0 6: «te one vd bowcoge 105,000 
Nc. . P ORL «0.0 0 ov edce Seideuve ee 108,000 
Eo EP eee ck 148,000 
Te eee Pere 140,000 
IIR SECON, Loa an clnwce eM bie 0 0 see 90,000 
SINT oa 5.5 dic 0 edie o's 0 ciscsccoane ts Mae 465,000 

1,862,000 
ee Oe. Od. , aaa b 200,000 
IS. se sat o's 4 08% vic 30s es 235,000 
SE SOR 5 oo Wak bet ao oo eae 479,000 
EE er tree- weer e-eieeercowinennbunes 224,000 
ai oa i a a a aN ate alae 3,869,000 
EE Ss En cink adie a's add oho Me Maae eed 3,560,000 
BE Gla T ie bics ccvic OW pla Esrepis © Vereiete elgmetena 1,896,000 
ERS PPE OEE 455,000 
ME So Gish is Seeks tle c teccekeseeres 1,970,000 
ER rds, ELS o Cu. bled occ ton emjemiwihs vs 1,852,000 
An ana o ay oe a acgliuls tee RRR ae aE 744,000 
MRT ct! Oe BUS, EU Medd O's chs aint clon idee ws 1,770,000 
ST TT. SECM. . dpa R Saab ds ERS Bee OSES 1,317,000 
I CIB b dak ciel o-c aceleiny s Biles <iw'b ae Rance Ao 850,000 
NE ae sits eb LAA orice cen eweny caies 3,233,000 
Re ER SE ae re ee 1,490,000 
Re eC ote ee cs «080.4 0 Ore VRE 70,000 

24,214,000 
RR TT a ree 36,584,000 
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914 1913 
Wool 
Production. Wool 
(raw) Production. 
906,000 37,500 
201,000 214,500 
571,000 573,750 
131,000 143,750 
30,000 30,000 
82,000 85,500 
3,464,000 3,575,000 
97,000 91,800 
3,959,000 4,212,000 
26,000 26,500 
755,000 704,000 
3,406,000 3,162,500 
3,643,000 3,565,000 
13,844,000 14,950,000 
8,098,000 8,400,000 
4,961,000 5,200,000 
3,853,000 4,225,000 
4,031,000 4,288,000 
3,124,000 2,970,000 
5,319,000 5,535,000 
7,179,000 7,087,500 
67,680,000 71,727,300 
1,978,000 2,002,500 
550,000 562,500 
109,000 108,000 
580,000 612,500 
325,000 325,000 
411,000 373,750 
533,000 562,500 
560,000 496,000 
406,000 400,000 
1,953,000 1,953,000 
7,405,000 7,389,750 
1,403,000 1,417,500 
1,789,000 1,742,000 
3,547,000 3,150,000 
1,677,000 1,686,000 
30,177,000 31,500,000 
28,476,000 29,880,000 
14,792,000 14,250,009 
3,638,000 3,412,500 
15,763,000 16,575,000 
11,480,000 11,200,000 
5,502,000 6,000,000 
13,100,000 13,775,000 
7,111,000 7,256,250 
5,521,000 5,037,500 
19,077,000 17,550,000 
8,643,000 8,775,000 
411,000 357,500 
172,107,000 173,558,250 
247,192,000 252,675,300 
43,000,000 43,500,000 
290,192,000 296,175,300 
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CONDITIONS IN WYOMING. 

Here in the Big Horn Basin we 
have had one of the finest winters for 
stock that | can remember in 
years. Not a storm of any kind, and 
just enough snow for the sheep to get 
out on the good winter range which 
is well covered with grass. So far 
there has been no need for feeding and 
it looks as if we might get through 
the winter in fine shape. 

The sheep are all in fine condition 
and we have the promise of an excel- 
lent clip of wool with good sound sta- 
ple and comparatively light in shrink- 
age. 

Our worst enemy is the coyote and 
wild cat, and the sooner the sheep men 
bend their entire energies to the com- 
plete eradication of these pests, the 
better. We should not rest until the 
Federal government, the state and all 
the counties are lined up in one united 
effort to rid the ranges of these de- 
structive animals. 

Wool growers in this part of the 
country are wearing a smile these 
days. The outlook for both wool and 
mutton is encouraging and never was 
there more urgent need for the sheep 
men to hang together than at the pres- 
ent time so as to make their voices 
heard in our State Legislatures and 
the Federal Congress. 

JAMES DICKIE, 


Wyoming. 


many 





SHEEPSKIN FOR ARMY. 


Australia has been sending thousands 
of her young men to Europe for army 
service. A movement is now on foot 
in Australia to supply each of her 
troops with a leather coat made of 
sheepskin. Recently at 
wool sales a sheepman donated a bale 
of wool to be sold and the proceeds 
used for the purchase- of sheepskins. 
Each time the bale was sold the buyer 
put it up for sale again so that in the 
end $2,500.00 had been received from 
the sale of one bale of wool. 
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We must have 3,000 new subscrib- 
ers this year. 
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a Boston Wool Market 
ny By Our Boston Correspondent 
nd 
nl FTER a year of sudden changes This is about the only bright spot go as rigidly as ever. The same is 
ch A and sharp vicissitudes, the wool in the wool manufacturing industry, true of Australia, New Zealand, the 
ion trade came up to the first the domestic trade in men’s wear Cape Colony and British India. Amer- 
oer day of the New Year with a genuine goods being at a low ebb. The army ican buyers have bought no wool in the 
gh little boom in progress. It is true that contracts will help to redeem the year three last London sales, except a few 
the principal part of the trading was for some of the mills, but many of bales at the October series, none of 
- in pulled and scoured sorts, but there them have no such opportunity. There which has yet been shipped. Some 
one was also considerable activity in Ter- is a growing scarcity of wool as indi- American manufacturers are buying a 
i ritory wools during the last days of cated by the interest shown by those little wool in Australia, but only a lit- 
it, the year. Thousands of bags of pulled who need wool with which to fill out tle, and in doing so are taking a gamb- 
and scoured wools changed hands in contracts, and also by the amount of ling chance that the embargo may be 
sai the last half of December, and an ex- wool remaining unsold in the Boston modified within a reasonable time. 
aon cellent demand for such wools was car- market. As compiled under the aus- These wools must be shipped to 
oe ried over into January. The whole pices of the Boston Wool Trade Asso- England, there to await the pleasure 
she market is showing more strength, but ciation, the volume of unsold wool in of the British government. No ship- 
the pulled B supers are 10 to 12 cents Boston, December 26, was as follows, ments are allowed to be made direct to 
all higher than they were in November. comparison being made with stocks this country from Australia. Further- 
eed This demand, and the higher prices December 31, 1913: more, shipments are not allowed to be 
de- 
the 
1ese 
and 
was 
1eep 
res- ; nnd ; cane eS e ‘oe po - 
ces & ome : hater coe asa are “Fy Se tae SS a 
E, : 
ling. 
2500 Ewes on Raft River Desert, Idaho. Photo Sent by L. E. Bronson. 
ands accompanying the same, are mainly Territory, Califor- 1914 1913 made to Canada, there to be stored un- 
emy due to the necessities of the mills which nia and Texas..18,789,502 23,627,371 til the embargo is lifted. Letters of 
foot 7 have secured contracts for khaki uni- Fleeces ........... 3,632,250 1,348,029 credit giving a Boston option on ship- 
her : form cloth and other army supplies Scoured ........... 2,397,869 2,798,598 ping directions have been declared of 
e of for England and France. The extent Pulled —W..... 1,563,164 2,656,457 no value, and have been returned to 
E the of this business has been somewhat Foreign, Class 1 would-be purchasers here for correc- 
bale exaggerated, but there seems to be no Be set ele 1,178,115 10,550,064 tion. Bills of lading must read for 
-eeds doubt that a large volume of goods Foreign, Class 3 779,858 2,820,030 shipment to English ports only. Under 
kins. has been placed under contract in this such circumstances, there appears to 
uyer country, and that the volume is likely Tees 28,340,308 43,800,549 be little chance of getting any Aus- 
1 the to increase, provided the war contin- Embargo conditions have not tralian Merino wools through the em- 
from § ies indefinitely. Mlost of the business changed in the smallest particular. In bargo for months to come. 
§ has come from England, but France spite of many reports to the contrary, Occasionally a wool man is found in 
* : has also been buying with some free- emanating from foreign brokers hunt- a more optimistic frame of mind, who 
scrib- 
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dom, and the latest reports indicate 
that Russia is trying to place contracts 
in this country also. 


ing for business in this country, or from 
Washington for political purposes, 
Great Britain is enforcing the embar- 


appears to be looking for an early end 
to the war, or at least for England 
to modify her restrictions on the ship- 
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ment of wool to such an extent ‘hat 
the legitimate needs of manufacturers 
on this side may be satisfied. This is 
not the attitude of the majority of the 
wool men, nor of practically all the 
leading wool manufacturers. The out- 
look is now as doubtful as at any time 
since the beginning of the war, and if it 
were not for the army contracts, the 


wool manufacturing industry would 
be flat. 
The scarcity of foreign wool, as 


shown by the above table, and the ex- 
tent to which stocks of Territory wool 
have been reduced, the 
strongest feature of the current wool 
market. Territory wools, both greasy 
and scoured have _ recovered lost 
ground, and are fully up to the high 
point of the summer. Recent sales of 
Territories in the grease have been at 
figures that, mean a scoured basis of 
63 to 65 cents for fine staple, 59 to 61 
cents for half-blood staple, 53 to 55 
cents for three-eighths-blood staple and 
50 to 52 cents for quarter-blood staple. 
Fine clothing wools are selling on the 
scoured basis of 58 to 60 cents, with 
fine medium at 54 to 56 cents. 

Several thousand bags of scoured 
Territories changed hands during the 
last fortnight of the year. Some choice 
fine wools sold as high as 62 cents, 
but most of the fine lots went at 58 
to 60 cents, with average fine and fine 
medium scoureds at 55 to 57 cents. 
Inferior and defective wools have sold 
down to 50 cents, and even lower in 
some cases. 

Sales of Eastern pulled B supers 
are reported to have been made as 
high as 60 cents, the current quotation 
being now 57 to 60 cents. A month 
ago this grade was quotable at 48 to 
52 cents. Eastern A supers are quot- 
able at 59 to 62 cents. Eastern comb- 
ing pulled wools are selling on the 
basis of 60 to 62 cents for fine, 55 to 
58 cents for medium and 50 to 52 cents 
for low. Chicago A supers are quot- 
able on the clean basis of 55 to 57 
cents, and B supers at 54 to 56 cents. 
Considerable speculation has develop- 
ed in these wools, for both Eastern 
and Chicago pullings. Certains lots 
have been turned over several times 


constitute 
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between dealers to at last come to rest 
in the hands of manufacturers, at a 
substantial advance from the start. 
Mills with army contracts have been 
forced to buy these wools, and have 
been bidding for them in some cases 
against speculative bids from dealers. 

The new clip Texas fall wools have 
been about all taken in by Eastern 
dealers, either by direct purchase or 
on consignment. Most of the San An- 
gelo wools are reported to have been 
cleaned up at around 13% cents, and 
similar figures are supposed to have 
been paid for the Kerrville wools. In 
this market fair-sized sales are report- 
ed to have been made at 50 to 52 cents 
scoured. Where sales are made in the 
grease, the scoured basis is estimat- 
ed at 45 to 47 cents. 

In common with other scoured 
wools, something has been done in Cal- 
ifornia baled scoured wools, and good- 
sized lots are reported to have chang- 
ed hands on the basis of 52 to 53 cents 
for free, 45 to 47 cents for semi-defec- 
tive and 40 to 42 cents for defective. 
Greasy California wools are dull and 
neglected, with hardly enough doing 
to hang a quotation on. : 

Fleece wools have been going rath- 
er slowly all the season, as indicated by 
the stocks reported in the above table. 
Accumulations here are nearly three 
times as large as at this time last year, 
and while they continue to be quoted 
on a basis relatively higher than Ter- 
ritories, there is little chance of their 
being cleaned up. Fine washed wools 
are especially inactive, and are quot- 
ed on a lower basis than a month ago. 
Medium wools are well sustained, and 
some good sized sales are reported 
within the range of 28 to 30 cents. Un- 
merchantable delaine has sold at 27 
cents, fine unwashed delaine at 25 
cents, three-eighths-blood at 30 cents 
for Ohio and 29 cents for Indiana. 

Current quotations for Ohio fleeces 
are as follows: Fine washed delaine, 
30 to 31 cents; XX and above, 29 to 
30 cents, unmerchantable delaine, 26 
to 27 cents; fine unwashed delaine, 25 
to 26 cents; fine unwashed clothing, 
24 to 25 cents; half-blood combing, 29 
to 30 cents; three-eighths-blood comb- 
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ing, 30 cents; quarter-blood combing, 
28 to 29 cents; half-blood clothing, 25 
to 26 cents; three-eighths-blood cloth- 
ing, 26 to 27 cents. 

While the situation in London and 
the Colonies can have for the present 
only a sentimental interest for the 
trade here, dealers and manufacturers 
are keeping close watch of events. The 
first series of the London sales for 1915 
will open January 19. Nothing is yet 
definitely known as to what the offer- 
ings will consist of, but they are not 
likely to be large. The first sale in 
Australia after the holidays will be 
held at Brisbane, January 12, Mel- 
bourne and Geelong opening in the 
week of January 18. 

American buyers have been operat- 
ing quite freely in South America, as 
there are to be found the only foreign 
primary markets in which they can buy 
wool with any reasonable prospect of 
getting it shipped out. Purchases for 
this country to date are estimated at 
nearly 20,000 ‘bales, including 2,000 
bales at Montevideo and the balance 


at Buenos .Ayres. Latest offerings 
from the latter market were ona 
grease basis, cost and freight, laid 


down here, of 25%4 to 26% cents for 


Lincolns, 26% to 27% cents for 
straight quarters and 28% to 293% 


cents for high quarters. Montevideo 
60s are offered on the basis of 35 cents, 
cost and freight, laid down here. There 
has been a rapid turnover of the early 
purchases, and it is probable that the 
bulk of the South American 
bought by dealers here have been re- 
sold to manufacturers. A number of 
vessels are on the way from the River 
Plate to this country with more or 
less wool aboard. At least one sail- 
ing vessel has been chartered by Bos- 
ton parties to bring wool to this port, 
and evidently every effort is to be made 
to get supplies to take the place of raw 
material that usually comes from the 
embargoed countries. 

There has been a notable falling off 
in the importations of foreign wools, 
compared with recent months, 
particularly with the figures of a year 
ago. Receipts of wool for the month 
of December were 8,812,484 pounds, 
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including 8,223,750 pounds domestic¢ 
and 588,734 pounds foreign. This com- 
pares with 16,770,339 pounds for De- 
1913, of which 9,802,339 
pounds were domestic and 6,968,000 


cember, 


pounds foreign. 

Total receipts of wool at the port of 
Boston for the year 1914 were 334,- 
876,120 pounds, of which 190,730,629 
pounds were domestic and 144,145,491 
pounds were foreign. This compares 
with 161,800,680 pounds domestic and 
63,336,325 pounds foreign, or a total 
of 225,137,005 pounds for the year 1914 

Shipments of wool for December 
were _ 15,191,929 pounds, compared 
with 26,179,380 pounds for the same 
month last year. Total shipments for 
the year 267,149,305 pounds 
against 183,710,214 pounds for the year 


1913. 


were 





A NEW BREED IN THE MAKING. 





Several years ago Mr. Butterfield of 
Weiser, Idaho personally selected in 
England a large number of high class 
Lincoln sheep that he later sent to his 
ranch at Weiser. After a time Mr. But- 
terfield felt that he had too many 
breeds so all the Lincoln were sold to 
James Laidlaw of Bellevue, Idaho. 
This was a very select outfit of Lin- 
colns, probably as good as ever came 
to the country. 

Also Mr. Butterfield raises.some ex- 
cellent Rambouillets. Every year he 
holds a public auction at which all his 
surplus stock is sold. At the last two 
sales it has been noticeable that this 
James Laidlaw, the man who bought 
the Lincoln, was also buying some of 
the very best Rambouillet rams. This 
year he paid the highest price of the 
sale, $325.00 for a Rambouillet ram; 
$225.00 for another ; $150.00 for another 
and $100.00 for another. Naturally 
where such prices as these were being 
paid you would expect the rams were 
to be used on purebred Rambouillet 
ewes, but such is not the case. Mr. 
Laidlaw is going to breed these Ram- 
bouillet rams to his imported Lincoln 
ewes, just as he did last year and the 
year before with the Rambouillet rams 
he bought from Butterfield. For many 
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years Mr. Laidlaw has felt that the 
ideal range ewe for his section was the 
Merino-Lincoln cross. He knows that 
the first cross is an excellent sheep and 
sees no reason why he cannot in time 
fix a definite type of purebred half- 
blood just as has been done with all 
other breeds. Therefore these high 
class ewes and rams will be mated to- 
gether, from the offspring the choicest 
will be selected and mated together 
and so on and on until the type is fixed 
into what Mr. Laidlaw thinks it ought 
to be. Ordinarily the cross is made 
the other way, Lincoln rams on Merino 
ewes. By reversing this Mr. Laidlaw 
thinks that he can retain more of the 
desirable characteristics of the Mer- 


ino. This point remains to be proven. 

















A Pair of Mr. Laidlaws Panamas 


However, all will agree that in laying 
his foundation for this new breed, for 
which Mr. Laidlaw reserves the-name 
of Panamas, that he has spared no ex- 
pense and is probably using as good 
foundation stock as has ever been used 
in founding a breed. 


Of course, many sheep breeders will 
say that you cannot fix a type between 
the Merino and the Lincoln. Why not? 
Is there a breed of sheep in the world 
today that was not originally produced 
by crossing two or more distinct 
Technically speaking, all our 
breeds are nothing but crossbreds. 
What is a purebred anyhow? Simply 
a type of animal that has been bred 
long enough along certain lines so that 


breeds? 
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it breeds reasonable true to the desired 
type. Reasonably true to type is a 
broad term but it must be used, other- 
wise we have no purebreds. There is 
not in existence a breed of sheep, or 
any other kind of animal for that mat- 
ter, that breeds absolutely true to type. 
Merino sheep come nearer breeding 
true than any other breed, but go into 
any Merino flock and you will find half 
a dozen types, some of which will vary 
so much as to almost seem like a dif- 
ferent breed. If all of our breeds of 
sheep have been produced by blending 
two or more existing breeds, why then 
cannot the same end be accomplished 
when the Merino and coarse wool is 
mated. 


Let us see the origin of some of our 
breeds. The Oxford is simply a cross 
between the Hampshire and Cotswold. 
Take the Southdown, as pure as any-of 
our breeds, and history record that 
both Merino and Leicester blood was 
put into that sheep. The Hampshire 
is the product of crossing the South- 
down, Cotswold, Wiltshire and Berk- 
shire. So it is with all the English 
breeds; they are all crossbreds. Now 
of course the Merino breeder is going 
to object and claim that his sheep is 
not a crossbred. If it isn’t a crossbred 
then how did it originate? The Mer- 
ino came from Spain. Prof. Low says 
it got into Spain by importations from 
Asia, Africa and Italy. Is it reason- 
able to suppose that sheep coming from 
such widely separated districts could 
all have been of the same breed? Again 
in the 14th century Cotswolds were 
sent to Spain. Also, Spain has for 
centuries had other breeds besides the 
Merino. Of course Merino history is 
somewhat obscure. We grant that it 
is ancient. The very word Merino 
means “travelling sheep.” It has been 
about more, seen more countries than 
all other breeds combined. Undoubt- 
edly the Merino breed is very old but 
this very fact must prove to us that it 
could not have been kept pure, if it 
ever was pure. In the ancient days 
when the Merino is said to have been 
formed there was no fences, no restrict- 
ed districts and war and rumors of war 
were the order of the times. Flocks 
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that belonged to one nation one year 
were captured and carried into distant 
lands year in and year out. Under 
such conditions no breed could have 
been kept pure. Undoubtedly the 
Merino carries in its veins the blood of 
every breed of sheep that existed in 
ancient times in Continental Europe, 
Africa and Asia. Anyway when we be- 
gan to import sheep from Spain in the 
eighteenth century we found there 
many different types of Merinos, indi- 
cating differences in origin. We, how: 
ever, will grant that the Merino has 
been kept pure as long as any other 
breed but not yet long enough so that 
all of the old characters that went to 
form it have been bred out. 

If then all breeds of sheep are sim- 
ply. crossbreds why can we not blend 
the Lincoln and Merino into a new 
breeds. It can be done but many years 
will pass before the type is fixed. It’s 
a long way to Tipperary. 





PACKERS ARE FIGHTING COST. 





Discrimination against weight and 
quality is a market evil, but it appears 
to be a definite policy with killers. In 
seasons of feed abundance, weight is 
invariably excessive. Each year finds 
the public less disposed to buy waste- 
ful fat and the lean carcass is constant- 
ly acquiring popularity. 

At the inception of 1915, packers 
are showing pronounced favoritism 
for handyweights and are fighting tops 
with persistency. With sheep as with 
cattle a few fat, high-priced loads are 
sufficient to go around daily. The ob- 
vious conclusion is that retailers de- 
mand lean meat except where special 
trade is concerned and that by-product 
is the gauge of the market. 

“Something cheap” is the persistent 
demand of the killer, the retailer and 
the consumer. A limited trade calls 
for quality and finish, but it is easily 
satisfied. This season neither weight 
nor quality appears to be creditable 
to an animal at the stockyards, and 
reduction of paper cost is the motive 
animating buyers’ actions. 
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THE WRONG WAY. 





One of the political parties in Utah 
in its platform urges the legislature 
to establish maximum rates for freight 
and passenger service on Utah rail- 
rcads. This looks to us as particularly 
ridiculous. The legislature of Utah 
does not know any more what would 
be the proper maximum rate on either 
freight or passenger service than the 
political party that is suggesting this 
absurd remedy. No one can know 
what is the proper maximum or .mini- 
mum rate until the subject has been 
fully investigated by a board of ex- 
perts. Legislation in the absence of 
such investigation is unfair to both the 
railroads, and the public, which they 
serve. If Utah wants its railroad rates 
and practices put on a decent basis, 
let the legislature pass a broad railway 
commission law such as all other states 
have. Then its rates can be placed on 
a basis of equality to all without the 
fear of unduly injuring either party. 

The interference of legislatures in 
rate making has been most unfortun- 
ate. In many states the legislature has 
fixed two cents as the maximum pass- 
enger fare without knowing whether 
this would meet the cost of the service 
or not. In some cases it has not met 
the cost of the service and in order to 
break even the railroads have raised 
their freight rates, thus making the 
producer pay a part of the fare of 
everyone who travels as a passenger. 
In the eastern advanced rate case the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
found that most of the railroads were 
making money on their freight traffic 
and losing on their passenger traffic. 
Yet in order to make up this loss the 
railroads asked to be allowed to raise 
their freight rates still farther, thus in- 
creasing the burden on the stockmen 
and farmer who produce and pay the 
freight. 

The railroads have shown that they 
must be closely regulated by state and 
nation, but this does not justify a leg- 
islature in attempting to fix rates in 
the absence of investigation. 
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The Stud Stock Breeder 


By R. H. HARROWELL, Sydney, Australia 


HILE one is frequently remind- 

ed of the improvement and ex- 
cellence in live stock, hardly sufficient 
prominence is given to the real clever- 
ness of those men who are responsible 
for such progress, for it is an unobtru- 
sive patient kind of work that misses 
its right appreciation as far as the gen- 
eral community is concerned. To rec- 
ognise the best characteristics of the 
different breeds of domestic animals 
and intensify them, and at the same 
time eliminate undesirable traits and 
maintain a healthy, profitable animal, 
is a task not as simple as it appears, 
but every person who eats meat and 
wears clothes and boots owes, uncon- 
sciously, a debt to the stud breeder. 

It was once a common idea that the 
fool of the family was only fit for the 
land—to work amongst the beasts of 
the field—but.a fool could never become 
a successful breeder of stud stock, for 
it is solely a work for intelligence. Very 
few people who crowd round a cham- 
pion animal at a big metropolitan show 
realize the fact that that glorious beast 
before them is the outcome of a man’s 
brain; they are more inclined to give 
the beast all the credit for being so 
magnifient. But a man_ produced it. 
Through all the animal kingdom there 
prevails the irrevocable law that like 
must beget like, and the breeder has 
grapsed this law and bent it to his will. 
To utilize this law at all, a man must 
be gifted with powers of observation 
and judgment that would perhaps 
make him famous in a more public 
sphere. In the first place, every animal 
has an individuality of its own in the 
eyes of a breeder; he never sees two 
exactly alike. Yet the ordinary indivi- 
dual would see very little difference, 
provided the color was the same. A 
breeder must therefore have this keen 
faculty of observation, because his suc- 
cess depends upon being able to select 
animals strong in certain characteris- 
tics to mate with those that are weak 
in the same directions. If all animals 
were perfect, and their ancestors for 


an indefinite period had been perfect, 
there would be no difficulty in breed- 
ing perfect stock. But facts are other- 
wise, and there have been very few 
really perfect beasts from a modern 
point of view. The breeder has to 
make his progress entirely by the pro- 
cess of selection, and it is wonderful 
what can be done in this way. Breeds 
of animals could, in a few generations, 
be altered beyond recognition by mere 
selection. If modern domestic animals 
were left to themselves, in a natural 
state, good ones would perhaps crop 
up here and there, but the general 
tendency would be towards deteriora- 
tion. The stud breeder, as it were, 
grasps this tendency, and turns it 
round and forces it up hill towards 





The First Merino , é 


gradual improvement. . And it is not 
as easy a task as it looks, for though 
the law that like begets like is all that 
the breeder has to work on, it is influ- 
enced by the law hereditary, which 
means that though both male and fe- 
male are perfect as they stand, there 
may have been objectionable traits in 
ancestors more or less remote which 
will, without any warning, come out in 
the progeny. Heredity is really the 
operation of the law of like begetting 
like several generations removed. 
Hence the value of pedigree, which 
every successful breeder must be a keen 
student of. A sire with a list of an- 
cestors going back a long way, and 
which are known to have been free 


from grave faults, is more likely to get 
high-class progeny, and the chance is 
increased if the female is equally well 
bred. A good pedigree is one in which 
all the sires and dams mentioned are, 
or have been, good animals, but its 
value is not complete unless the sire 
to be used, the latest of the line, is also 
a good representative. These few 
facts are mentioned to show that the 
production of high class stock is not 
by any means accidental; it is due en- 
tirely to the care and work of the stud 
breeder. It is all the result of thought, 
experience, and patient observation, 
and no one but the breeder realizes so 
well the proportion of failures to suc- 
cesses. As years go on his experience 
reveals to him some families possessing 
distinct peculiarities. Some have re- 
markable propotency, either for good 
or evil, and they have to be judiciously 
used or avoided as the case may be. 
Others only nick well with a certain 
other family, etc., and others again are 
absolutely no good at all, even though 
the present descendant from such a 
family may be a likely-looking animal. 

Thus in many ways the breeding of 
high-class stud animals is a natural gift 
which cannot be learned or bought. 
Out of all the wealthy men‘ breeding 
stud stock there are very few that have 
attained the ‘highest prominence. 
Money cannot purchase the art, if art 
it is. There are some men who have 
spent their lives in breeding pedigree 
stock, and though they have lavished 
no end of money on high-class sires 
they have never bred an animal of any 
note. On the other hand, there are 
comparatively poor men, who started 
with next to nothing, and have acquir- 
ed fame and wealth solely through the 
high standard to which they raised their 
flocks or herds. These cases are, how- 
ever, not numerous. 

Though money cannot buy the na- 
tural instinct of a breeder, it can do a 
lot towards the improvement of stock. 
It can command the services of a man 
who has the instinct and experience, 
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and it can provide him with high-class, 
well-bred animals to work on. It is 
this fact that makes one wonder what 
will be- the future of our best breeds 
of sheep, cattle, and horses when the 
days of the big estate are over, and 
their stud paddocks are chopped up into 
small farms. Viewing the matter gen- 
erally, taking into consideration the 
changes of fashion and seasons, stud- 
breeding is very rarely a profitable busi- 
ness. Most breeders enjoy popularity 
for a period of more or less duration, 
but public demand is diverted to some 
other type or line of breeding, and the 
next breeder has his day. However, 
those few men at the very top of the 
tree enjoy a more or less steady de- 
mand for their stock. It is a work, 
therefore, for the wealthy. 


as it stands, and two-thirds for the care- 
ful way in which it has been bred, the 
result of years of work and expense. 
But the stud breeder is not so far 
removed from commercial life as the 
city man imagines. He is influenced 
by demands of society of all descrip- 
tions. Cloth manufacturers require 
many qualities of wool, the freezing 
and canning and food 
companies and general public require 
certain standards of meat, the boot- 
makers require the best possible leath- 
er—the general community requires all 
those products, and their high standard 
emanates in the first place from the 
stud breeder. So, Mr. City Man, when 
you see your country brother at the 
show, opening fleeces, handling sheep 
and cattle, measuring and quizzing an- 


concentrated 








Present Day Merino Produced by Careful Breeding 


Now those sections of the communi- 
ty kept aloof from the environment of 
live stock may only consider stud stock 
breeding a more or less expensive or 
sometimes highly profitable hobby, and 
there are some intensely “city” men 
who, when they hear of a high price 
paid for a bull or ram, adopt a superior 
smile as they think that one “fool of 
the family has paid such a price to an- 
other fool of the family.” They haven't 
the slightest idea of what it has cost 
to produce that animal, nor what a 
vast amount of good it is capable of 
doing. It doesn’t occur to them to look 
at it in this light—that about one-third 
of the long price is paid for the animal 


imals from every point of view, remem- 
ber that the result of such an inspec- 
tion will, after filtering through many 
channels have some good effect on 
about nine-tenths of the things you 
buy. 





THE PENDING 
MUTTON SHORTAGE. 





Already the “eat more mutton” cam- 
paign designed to place a prop under 
the sheep and lamb market is categor- 
ied among the things that are superflu- 
ous. Mutton 
will be limited only by the ability of 
the people who eat it to pay the price. 
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That 1915 will witness sharp curtail- 
ment of supply admits of no dispute. 
Feed lots are far short of their usual 
compliment, the native lamb crop will 
be small and it is a trade axiom that 
two big western crops do not occur in 
succession. 


Packers are making big money hand- 
ling mutton and when the retailers’ 
rapacity is satisfied the public is com- 
pelled to pay a stiff price. The killers’ 
method is designed to delude the pub- 
lic and bolster the absurd claim that 
mutton sells at a loss, the profit being 
in the by-product, but mutton carries 
the load. A city butcher who at in- 
tervals is a heavy buyer of lambs re- 
marked recently that he had handled 
4,000 head within a week at an aver- 
age loss of 19 cents per head. “And 
I would have been glad to turn over 
50,000 on the same basis,” he added the 
explanation being that the loss was 
fictitious and due to figure manipula- 
tion. Every item of by-product is 
fetching unprecedented prices. 

A mutton shortage is inevitable dur- 
ing the next two years. All the grower 
need do is sit still in the craft, raise 
the biggest lamb in the shortest pos- 
sible time, market his product when 
milk fat at 3% to 4 months old when 
they dress best and give more satisfac- 
tion than at any other period. By this 
policy most of the summer market 
gluts would be avoided and a mean 
phase of the trade eliminated. 

RE. #. 





SHEEP RECEIPTS IN 1914. 





Sheep receipts at the six principal 
western markets, Chicago, 
City, Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph and 
Sioux City in 1914 aggregated 12,476,- 
713 head, a decrease of 775,673 head, 
compared with 1913. 


Kansas 


Chicago re- 
5 


ceived 5,378,345, a decrease of 
524,453; Kansas City, 2,002,042, 
a decrease of 92,706; Omaha, 
3,113,889, a decrease of 108,244; St. 


Louis, 748,254, a decrease of 201,548; 
St. Joseph, 830,256, an increase of 18,- 
217; Sioux City, 403,927, an increase 


of 133,061. 
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CURING MEAT ON THE FARM. 





Useful Recipes for the Economical and 
Satisfactory Preservation of Beef 
and Pork. 





The best way to eat meat is to eat 
it while fresh, for there is no way of 
preserving it that it will retain all the 
nutrition and all the flavor. It is, nev- 
ertheless, frequently desirable to cure 
meat at home, and there is no reason 
why this can not be done satisfactorily 
and economically. Salt, sugar or mo- 
lasses, baking soda and a little salt- 
peter are the only ingredients neces- 
sary. 

Ordinarily the curing of meat should 
be begun from 24 to 36 hours after 
the animal is slaughtered. This al- 
lows sufficient time for the animal 
heat to leave the meat entirely, but not 
sufficient to permit decay to set in. 
Once the meat is tainted, no amount 
of preservatives will bring back its 
proper flavor. On the other hand, if 
salt is applied too soon, obnoxious 
gases will be retained and the meat 
will possess an offensive odor. It is 
also impossible to obtain good results 
when the meat is frozen. 

Three useful recipes for popular 
forms of cured meat are given below. 
The only equipment necessary for 
them are the ingredients already men- 
tioned and a clean hardwood barrel, or 
a large stone jar or crock. In consid- 
ering these recipes it is well to remem- 
ber that, on the whole, brine-cured 
meats are best for farm use. They are 
less trouble to prepare and the brine 
affords better protection against in- 
sects and vermin. A cool, moist cellar 
is the best place for brine curing. The 
cellar should be dark and tight enough 
to prevent flies and vermin. 

Recipes for Curing. 

Corned Beef.—The pieces commonly 
used for corning are the plate, rump, 
cross ribs, and brisket, or, in other 
words, the cheaper cuts of meat. .The 
loin, ribs, and other fancy cuts are 
more often used fresh, and since there 
is more or less waste of nutrients in 
corning, this is well. The pieces for 
corning should be cut into convenient- 
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sized joints, say 5 or 6 inches square. 
It should be the aim to cut them all 
about the same thickness, so that they 
will make an even layer in the barrel. 

Meat from fat animals makes choicer 
corned beef than that from poor ani- 
mals. When the meat is thoroughly 
cooled it should be corned as soon as 
possible, as any decay in the meat is 
likely to spoil the brine during the 
corning process. Under no circum- 
stances should the meat be brined 
while it is frozen. Weigh out the meat 
and allow eight pounds of salt to each 
100 pounds; sprinkle a layer of salt 
one-quarter of an inch in depth over 
the bottom of the barrel; pack 


in as closely as possible the cuts 
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a heavy stone or piece of iron, should 
be put on the meat to keep all of it 
under the brine. In case any should 
project, rust would start and the brine 
would spoil in a short time. 

It is not necessary to boil the brine 
except in warm weather. If the meat 
has been corned during the winter and 
must be kept into the summer season, 
it would be well to watch the brine 
closely during the spring, as it is more 
likely to spoil at that time than at any 
other season. If the brine appears to 
be ropy or does not drip frecly from 
the finger when immersed and lifted, 
it should be turned off and new brine 
added, after carefully washing the 
meat. The sugar or molasses in the 
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Grand Champidn Wether, Portland, Oregon. Crossbred Lincoln-Hampshire 
Exhibited by Idaho Agricultural College 


of meat, making a layer five or 
inches in thickness; then put 
on a layer of-salt, following that with 
another layer of meat; repeat until the 
meat and salt have all been packed in 
the barrel, care being used to reserve 
salt enough for a good layer over the 
top. After the package has stood over 
night add, for every 100 pounds of 
meat, four pounds of sugar, two 
ounces of baking soda, and 4 ounces of 
saltpeter dissolved in a gallon of tepid 
water. Three gallons more of water 
should be sufficient to cover this quan- 
tity. In case more or less than 100 
pounds of meat is to be corned, make 
the brine in the proportion given. A 
loose board cover, weighted down with 


six 


brine has a tendency to ferment, and, 
unless the brine is kept in a cool place, 
there is sometimes trouble from this 
source. .The meat should be kept in 
the brine 28 to 40 days to secure thor- 
ough corning. 

Dried Beef—The round is common- 
ly used for dried beef, the inside of 
the thigh being considered the choic-: 
est piece, as it is slightly more tender 
than the outside of the round. The 
round should be cut lengthwise of the 
grain of the meat in preparing for dried 
beef, so that the muscle fibers may be 
cut crosswise when the dried beef is 
sliced for table use. A tight jar or 
cask is necessary for curing. The proc- 
ess is as follows: To each 100 pounds 
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of meat weigh out five pounds of salt, 
3 pounds of granulated sugar,-and 2 
ounces of saltpeter; mix thoroughly 
together. Rub the meat on all sur- 
faces with a third of the mixture and 
pack it in the jar as tightly as possible. 
Allow it to remain three days, when it 
should be removed and rubbed again 
with another third of the mixture. In 
repacking put at the bottom the pieces 
that were on top the first time. 

Let stand for three days, when they 
sould be removed and rubbed with the 
remaining third of the mixture and al- 
lowed to stand for three days more. 
The meat is then ready to be removed 
from the pickle. The liquid forming in 
the jars should not be removed, but 
the meat should be repacked in the liq- 
uid each time. After being removed 
from the pickle the meat should be 
smoked and hung in a dry attic or near 
the kitchen fire where the water will 
evaporate from it. It may be used at 
any time after smoking, although the 
longer it hangs in the dry atmosphere 
the drier it will get. The drier the cli- 
mate, in general, the more easily meats 
can be dried. In arid regions good 
dried meat can be made by exposing it 
fresh to the air, with protection from 
flies. 

Plain Salt Pork.—Rub each piece of 
meat with fine common salt and pack 
closely in a barrel. Let stand over 
night. The next day weigh out 10 
pounds of salt and 2 ounces of saltpeter 
to each 100 pounds of meat and dis- 
solve in 4 gallons of boiling water. 
Pour this brine over the meat when 
cold, cover, and weight down to keep 
it under the brine. Meat will pack best 
if cut into pieces about 6 inches square. 
The pork should be kept in the brine 
till used. 

Sugar-cured Hams and Bacon.— 
When the meat is cooled, rub each 
piece with salt and allow it to drain 
over night. Then pack it in a barrel 
with the hams and shoulders in the 
bottom, using the strips of bacon to fill 
in between or to put on top. Weigh 
out for each 100 pounds of meat 8 
pounds of salt, 2 pounds of brown 
sugar, and 2 ounces of saltpeter. Dis~ 
solve all in 4 gallons of water, and 


cover the meat with the brine. For 
summer use it will be safest to boil 
the brine before using. In that case it 
should be thoroughly cooled before it 
is used. For winter curing it is not 
necessary to boil the brine. Bacon 
strips should remain in this brine four 
to six weeks; hams six to eight weeks. 
This is a standard recipe and has given 
the best of satisfaction. Hams and 
bacon cured in the spring will keep 
right through the summer after they 
are smoked. The meat will be sweet 
and palatable if it is properly smoked, 
and the flavor will be good.—Depart: 
ment of Agriculture. 





IDAHO WOOL GROWERS MEET. 





On January 7th and 8th, the annual 
meeting of the Idaho Wool Growers’ 
Association was held at Boise, Idaho. 
This meeting was well attended, the 
wool growers coming from all parts 
of the State. It was one of the best 
meetings that the Idaho wool growers 
have had for many years and indicates 
that the sheepmen of that state are 
beginning to appreciate the import- 
ance of maintaining their organiza- 
tion. Great interest was taken in the 
proceedings of the meeting and we are 
sure that much good will result to the 
industry from these deliberations. 

The Idaho Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion buys salt for its members and 
thereby has been saving them $2 per 
ton on all the salt used. Idaho this 
year used about 250 carloads of cot- 
ton seed cake. The price of this cake 
as offered by the different dealers and 
at different dates varied as much as 
$3.50 per ton. The Idaho Association 
has now instructed its executive 
committee to make arrangements for 
the Association to purchase all the 
cake used in the state. It is probable 
that 350 carloads will be used next 
year, and by buying in such large 
quantities the Association will be able 
to save many thousand dollars for its 
members. 

The question of a wild animal boun- 
ty law was given considerable discus- 
sion and a committee was appointed 
to draft a bounty law providing for a 
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bounty of $2.50 on coyotes, wild cats 
and lynx; $10.00 on wolves and bear 
and $25.00 on cougars. All of the dele- 
gates in attendance at the convention 
called on the governor in a body and 
the necessity of having a bounty law 
was at that time presented to him 
in a strong manner. 

At the same time as the wool grow- 
ers meeting there was a meeting of 
the State Poultry Association in Boise 
and the poultrymen appreciate the 
necessity of a bounty law as much as 
do the wool growers and they also are 
going to lend their influence to enact 
such legislation. 

The Wool Warehouse & Storage 
Company was discussed fully, 
which resulted in many new contracts 
being signed up with the Warehouse. 
The subject of grading wool was gone 
into and the sentiment among Idaho 
growers is very favorable 
grading. 

Officers of the Forest Service were 
present and some modifications of the 
regulations were agreed upon by all 
concerned. The relation between the 
Idaho Wool Growers and the officers 
of the National Forest are very pleas- 
ant and all are working for the good 
of the industry. 

We want again to repeat that the 
meeting was a very valuable one and 
we would strongly urge every Idaho 
wool grower to become affiliated with 
the State Association, for it has out- 
lined for the present year a great deal 
of work that will result in benefiting 
the entire industry. 


very 
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THINKS WELL OF RAM SALE. 





Your circular in regard to the ram 
sale to be held by your Association at 
Salt Lake next fall is at hand, and I 
am pleased to hear of the sale. I would 
like to put in a carload of about 200 
Rambouillets, and possibly a few 
Hampshires. I think the date of the 
sale is all right for those who buy 
rams early. I find there are many who 
want to buy rams later. Possibly an- 
other sale, about six weeks later, would 
be a good idea. 

JAMES PORT, Idaho. 
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Economy and Efficiency 
By A. J. KNOLLIN, South Omaha, Nebraska 


HEN, two thousand years ago, 

\¢ Mary Anthony had on his mind 

matters of great importance to 
his fellow countrymen, in order to gain 
their whole attention he said: “Friends! 
Romans! Countrymen! Lend me your 
ears!” It is said that history repeats 
itself, and is this fact not illustrated 
by the present effort on the part of a 
few to awaken those engaged in the 
sheep industry to the importance of 
improved methods along the lines of 
breeding and marketing products. 

President Hagenbarth, in his ad- 
dress before the fifty-first annual con- 
vention of the National Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association well said: “It seems 
to me that our future prosperity lies 
in our own industrious hands, and that 
if we will march under the banner of 
‘Economy and Efficiency’ nothing can 
bar us from landing within the gates 
of prosperity.’ When one _ reads 
President Hagenbarth’s entire address, 
he must feel that the words that he 
would have emblazoned on our banner 
—“Economy and Efficiency”—are used 
in their broadest sense; “Economy” 
not limited to the matter of expense, 
but to include as well better breed- 
ing, because better breeding, although 
costing more money is an expense that 
is paid back with semi-annual com- 
pound interest, and “Efficiency” not 
only in the matter of handling well 
our flocks but to cover as well the 
marketing of our products. We may 
be ever so economical in the broadest 
sense in producing mutton and wool, 
yet without the efficient marketing of 
same, fall short of “landing within the 
gates of prosperity.” 

Every sheep and wool grower knows 
it to be a fact that our products are 
marketed in a happy-go-lucky, hap- 
hazard way. When as individuals we 
analyze the methods as they exist at 
present and endeavor to find a better 
way, the problems confronting us seem 
hopeless, and so they are if we must 
stand alone in our individual efforts to 
better conditions. If we are to carry 


forward the banner of “Economy and 
Efficiency” we must bear with it a 
companion banner “Cooperation and 
Organization.” It is just as impossible 
to reach the goal that at heart each 
one seeks for by individual effort, as 
it was for the proverbial old lady to 
keep back the waves of the sea with 
her broom. That wonderfully produc- 
tive country, Holland, was reclaimed 
from the sea by the united efforts of 
Holland’s people. 

We have two very strong aids for 
the advancement of our industry and 
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our prosperity, the National Wool 
Grower, a medium for the promulga- 
tion of true knowledge concerning the 
sheep industry, and the National Wool 
Warehouse and Storage Company, an 
organization with ample capital to 
make it possible that wool shall al- 
ways be sold for its actual value. It 
is up to the wool growers of the West 
to decide whether or not the founda- 
tions that have been laid by the con- 
certed action of the few shall be last- 
ing. The superstructure must be 


brought to an ideal perfection through 
the efforts of the many. I am confi- 
dent that every person engaged in the 
sheep industry in the United States 
feels the need of such aids as the Na- 
tional Wool Grower and the National 
Wool Warehouse and Storage Com- 
pany, if they have been brought to his 
attention, and realizes the importance 
of supporting these agencies for the 
welfare of our industry. 

The subscription price to the Na- 
tional Wool Grower, with a member- 
ship in the National Wool Growers’ 
Association, costs the farmer who has 
a few sheep but one dollar, and the 
larger growers but five dollars a year. 

It requires a tax of but one-fourth 
of a cent a pound on wool (less than 
two cents a head on our sheep) to sup- 
port the National Wool Warehouse 
and Storage Company, provided our 
wool is sold at home. If the wool is 
shipped to the warehouse, it costs but’ 
from one to one and a quarter cents 
a pound to have the wool handled and 
sold, with the privilege besides, of se- 
curing a fair advance on the wool at a 
low rate of interest, thereby eliminat- 
ing the necessity of selling the wool re- 
gardless of whether it is wanted at the 
time or not. On the basis of an own- 
ership of three thousand sheep it re- 
quires but $60.00 to insure the wool 
grower against the possibility of not 
being able to sell his wool at its real 
value. It is considered wise and sen- 
sible to insure a building. We also 
have the opportunity (and many are 
taking advantage of it) of insuring our 
live stock in transit. Why not, then 
insure our whole business? There is 
no negative answer. Then let the an- 
swer be, WE WILL. 

I trust that every man interested in 
the sheep industry who really feels that 
it is only by “Cooperation and Organi- 
zation” that “Economy and Efficiency” 
can be fully developed, will, without a 
moment’s delay come to the support of 
the National Wool Grower and the Na- 
tional Wool Warehouse and Storage 
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Company by giving them his personal 
support and by working to interest his 
neighbors. 


The advantages to be gained by co- 
operative work are too numerous to 
be detailed by me. Every communi- 
ty has its individual needs and every 
sheep man in each community has 
helpful ideas; to make these useful, 
however, it is necessary that they be 
expressed and hammered into shape 
by communal efforts. 


The National Wool Grower and the 
National Wool Warehouse and Stor- 
age Company were brought into exist- 
ence by the National Wool Growers’ 
Association; as long as we hang on to 
them, we cannot say that Association 
work is unfruitful. The National 
Wool Grower’s Association is now 
planning for an annual sheep show and 
auction sales. These movements must 
have loyal support, also, to make them 
successful. The annual sheep show 
and auction sales wil! add greatly to 
the interest of our annual convention 
‘and be far reaching in their education- 
al value. 


The sheep industry of the United 
States is really young. In the West, 
it can be measured by the span of a 
man’s active business life. During this 
period there have been many transi- 
tions that have not been conducive to 
the development of the business. The 
changing conditions have not been 
brought about by the sheep men, but 
have been forced upon them, and in 
many ways, to the great injury of the 
industry. However, upon the whole, 
progress has been made, and at last we 
really do, I think, stand before “the 
gates of prosperity.” Shall we at- 
tempt to slip through the portals into 
the promised land, one at a time in a 
half-hearted way? If we do this, the 
“prosperity” that we have so near in 
our grasp will prove but a will-o’-the- 
wisp. The better way is to mass our- 
selves like well trained soldiers before 
the “gates” with our banners unfurled, 
“Economy and Efficiency,” “Coopera- 
tion and Organization” and take by 
storm, the prosperity that by right be- 
longs to us. 
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THE BIG FEED 
BARNS ARE EMPTY. 


Sheep feeding plants in the environs 
of Chicago representing investment of 
several hundied thousand dollars are 
practically idle and Illinois state au- 
thorities, who are forcing an effective 
quarantine, refuse even to speculate on 
when the bars will be raised. At pres- 
ent transit sheep are permitted to make 
brief stops to feed and water at these 
stations, but this stoppage penalizes 
them as thereafter they are _ barred 
from the clean section of the Chicago 
yards, and are ineligible to the East- 
ern outlet. 

Normally at this season these barns 
are full. of. warmed-up western stock 
getting a finish preparatory to going 
to the Chicago market, but under pres- 
ent conditions such industry is para- 
lized. Although sheep have been to a 
large extent immune to foot and mouth 
disease, Illinois has incurred a damage 
bill of nearly $2,000,000, in an effec- 
tual effort to eradicate foot and mouth 
disease and state officials refuse to run 
risk of adding to it. In any case less, 
finishing would have been done at 
these points than last year, but unless 
quarantine is modified, no shearing 
will be possible and Colorado feeders 


will have little inducement to cross 
the Missouri River unless Chicago 
prices are alluring. 

a. =. P. 





JAMES McLAY DEAD. 





James McLay, founder of Colores 
Hampshire Ranch at Laramie, Wyom- 
ing, died very suddenly on December 
12. Mr. MicLay had just returned from 
a business trip to Denver and dropped 
dead while walking along the street 
in Laramie. He was found a few min- 
utes later by a passerby, but life was 
extinct. 

The death of James McLay will 
come as sad news to a host of wool 
growers in all parts of the country. 
He was recognized a& one of the best 
judges of Hampshire sheep in Aynerica 
and had judged at many important 
shows, For many years he was flock- 
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master at the Wyoming Experiment 
Station. Recently he and a gentleman 
from Tennessee had establish a large 
Hampshire breeding farm at Laramie. 





PROTECTION AGAINST 
WILD ANIMALS 


During the fiscal year 1914 Forest 
officers reported the killing of preda- 
tory animals as follows: 
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FEW CAME FROM CANADA. 

Prediction that Ontario would glut 
the Buffalo market with and 
lambs in consequence of removal of the 
tariff was not made good in 1914. 
That market received but 10,928 head 
from Canada. As far back as _ 1903, 
Buffalo handled 112,593 _ and 
lambs from Ontario, but that trade 
fell off subsequently, high point mean- 
while being 87,814 in 1906. From that 
year there was a steady decrease un- 
til 1913, when receipts were but 553 


sheep 


sheep 


sent from United States markets to 
Toronto during 1914, Canada has fail- 





ed to become a factor in determining } 
For the } 


prices at American markets. 
next half decade it is doubtful if any 
part of Canada will produce enough | 
mutton to satisfy home requirements 
and consumption of that commodity in 
the Dominion is much smaller than in 
the United States. 
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Mr. Wool Grower:—It's up to you to 
put out Hunters and Poison if you 
want to save your stock. 
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BALE YOUR WOOL 


with the 
COOPER 
WOOL BALLER 


Most satisfactory of all Australian Presses---more in use than all 
others combined, simple, compact, easy to operate and portable. 
Fastest Press made---will turn out 50 Bales (480 Ibs. each) per day. 


The Cooper Wool Baler was demonstrated at The National Wool 
Growers’ Convention, Salt Lake City. 


Baled wool does not have to be tied with twine and requires only 
half the number of sacks. 


BALED WOOL TAKES A MUCH 
LOWER F'REIGHT RATE 
WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS TO 
Sole Licensee Donald Patent for U. S. A. 


Willm. Cooper & Nephews, Chicago, Illinois 























WALNUT HALL FARMS—HAMPSHIRE DOWN SHEEP 


7000 acres of Kentucky’s blue grass is devoted to the largest flock of pure bred Hampshire 
Downs in North America. 

$20,000 was invested in ewes and rams in England during 1914, to secure the best obtain- 
able to add to our already large breeding establishment. 


Business Goes Only Where It Is Invited 
and Stays Only Where It Is Well Treated 
WE INVITE IT—WE TREAT IT WELL 


This is the reason we are always sold out FIRST, during the fall of 1914 we found it 
necessary to employ an extra stenographer to advise would-be customers, we were sold out. 

We are interested in permoting PUBLIC RAM SALES, for this reason we are reserving 
300 rams to go to the highest bidder at the first annual pure bred ram sale, to be held at the fair 
grounds Salt Lake City, Utah, during the first week of September, 1915. 

We have nothing for sale at present, but are open to make contracts with you for fall 
delivery. 

ADDRESS ALL COMMUNCATIONS TO 


Manager ROBT. S. BLASTOCK, Walnut Hall, Donerail, Kentucky 
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ECONOMY IN HANDLING WOOL 





In the states of Washington, Oregon, 
California, Arizona, Nevada, Utah and 
Idaho, we produce approximately 75,- 
000,000 pounds of wool. In the past an 
insignificant quantity of this wool has 
been shipped west to the coast and 
thence by water to Atlantic coast mark- 
ets. Nearly all of it has gone direct 
from the point of production to the east- 
ern markets by rail. The reason for this 
was that the rail rate to the coast was 
high, and the steamship companies main- 
tained a rather high rate on wool in 
sacks. Then as there was no Panama 
canal, all this wool had to go round 
the Horn or cross the Isthmus, con- 
suming much time. Niow conditions 
are different, and wool growers should 
take advantage of the change. 

From San Francisco, Portland or Ta- 
coma the rate on wool via the Panama 
canal to Boston, New York or Philadel- 
phia is 45 cents in bales or 80 cents in 
sacks. Below we submit a table show- 
ing the great saving to be effected by 
baling our wool and shipping to Port- 
land, Oregon, and thence ‘by water to 
Boston. Pendleton, Oregon, to Portland, 
47 cents; Portland to Boston, 45 cents; 
total, 92 cents. All rail, Pendleton to 
Boston, baled wool, $1.46, Saving, via 
water route, 54 cents. La Grande, Ore- 
gon, to Portland, 55 cents; Portland to 
Boston, 45 cents ; total, $1.00. La Grande 
tc Boston, via rail, $1.53. Saving, via 
water route, 53 cents. Huntington, Ore- 
gon ,to Portland, 67 cents; Portland to 
Boston, 45 cents; total, $1.12. All rail 


route, Huntington to Boston, $1.63. Sav- 
ing, via water route, 51 cents. 


Vale, 


Oregon, to Portland, 73 cents; Portland 
to Boston, 45 cents ; total, $1.18. Vale to 
Boston, all rail, $1.73. Saving, via 
water route, 55 cents. Caldwell, Idaho, 
to Portland, 76 cents; Portland to Bos- 
ton, 45 cents; total, $1.21. Caldwell to 
Boston ,all rail, $1.71. Saving, via water 
route, 50 cents. Mountain Home, Idaho, 
to Portland, 83 cents; Portland to Bos- 
ton, 45 cents total, $1.28. All rail rate, 
Mountain Home to Boston, $1.66. Sav- 
ing, via water route, 38 cents. Pocatello, 
Idaho, to Portland, Oregon, $1.01 ; Port- 
land to Boston, 45 cents; total, $1.46. 
All rail rate, Pocatello to Boston, $1.54. 
Saving, via water, route ,8 cents. 

In this illustration we have used the 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Naviga- 
tion Company rates in Oregon and the 
Oregon Short Line rates in Idaho, but 
the same reduction in rates will apply 
when used in connection with shipments 
from Nevada, Southern Utah, and to a 
lesser degree in Arizona. It will be 
noted that from many stations a saving 
by shipping west of more than half a 
cent per pound can be effected. In fact, 
at every station where even a nickle per 
hundred can be saved, the grower should 
choose the water route. No justification 
can be found for shipping a single pound 
of wool eastbound if a lower rate ex- 
ists when it moves west. The wool- 
grower who would waste money by pay- 
ing the higher rate is not entitled to any 


consideration. Wool will reach 
Boston via the Canal __ probably 
in less time than if shipped by 


the all-rail route, and it will reach 
there in better condition and weigh 
about 2 per cent more. If the wool 
grower sells his wool at the loading point, 
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he must of course in arriving at its value 
take into consideration the freight to 
market, for invariably that is paid by the 
grower. When estimating this freight, 
nothing but the lowest rate should be 
used regardless of whether it be rail or 
water. The fact that the wool buyer may 
intend to ship the wool by rail should be 
of no concern to the wool grower. He 
is entitled to sell his wool on the pre- 
sumption that the buyer is going to use 
reasonable efficiency in getting it to 
market. 

It will be noted that the all-rail. rates 
used in this comparison are the rates on 
baled wool which are 15:per cent lower 
than on sacked wool which we have al- 
ways paid in the past. When the rate 
case was decided the Interstate 
Commission said that 
baled wool should take a rate 
15 per cent lower than sacked 
wool because more could be loaded in the 
car. The railroads put the baled rate 
into effect on all wool moving east, but 
refused to provide rates on baled woo) 
moving west. Technically they had a 
right to do this because the Commis- 
sion’s order referred to eastbound ship- 
ments. However, under the circum- 
stances, it is little short of an outrage for 
the roads to fail-to give a rate on baled 
wool moving west 15 per cent lower than 
the present rates . There can not be the 
slightest doubt that if the question was 
presented to the Commission they would 
order the roads to put in a rate on west- 
bound baled wool 15 per cent lower than 
the present rate 


Commerce 





RAM SALE AND SHEEP SHOW. 





As announced on another page it is 
finally settled that a great ram sale and 
sheep show will be held in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, in connection with the 52d 
annual convention of the National 
Wool Growers’ Association, Septem- 
ber 6 to 11th, inclusive.. Of course, it 
is too early to announce the premitims 
that will be given but exhibitors may 
rest assured that they will be very 
liberal. In addition to several thou- 
sand dollars to be given by the Salt 
Lake City Commercial Club, special 
premiums will be offered by several of 
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the record associations. In addition 
to all this we are assured of about 
$1,000.00 additional premiums from 
private sources. Intending exhibitors 
may therefore rest assured that the 
premiums offered will be as liberal as 
they ought to be. So far as the range 
sheepmen are concerned this ram sale 
and sheep show will be the most im- 
portant event in the year. By having 
the show and sale in September it will 
give every man an opportunity to se- 
lect his rams for the fall use. Also in 
connection with this ram sale and sheep 
show there will be held a public auc- 
tion of registered stud rams and ewes. 
This will give our ram breeders an 
opportunity to purchase select stud 
stock for their purebred flocks. Noth- 
ing that this Association has ever sug- 
gested has met with the hearty ap- 
proval that exists on all sides toward 
the ram and sheep sale. Word from 
every hand, both sellers and buyers, 
is that they will patronize this sale and 
feel thankful for the privilege of so do- 
ing. Ram breeders who want to keep 
in touch with the range sheep indus- 
try will do well to begin preparation 
for this show. 





THE NEW CURRENCY LAW. 





Somehow the impression has gone 
abroad that the new currency law is go- 
ing to lower the rate of interest and 
make it easier to borrow money. Those 
who hold this view are due for a rude 
awakening the first time they try to touch 
their banker. The ability to borrow 
money has always depended on the credit 
and honesty of the ‘borrower, not upon 
any currency law. The man who couldn’t 
borrow under the old law will fare no 
better under the new law. Credit and 
honesty cannot be legislated into individ- 
uals, and these are the factors consid- 
ered by the banker when he makes a 
loan. 

Beyond a doubt the new currency law 
was needed and will tend to place bank- 
ing on a sounder footing than heretofor. 
But that it will affect the rate of interest 
or make the security for a loan any less, 
is not consistent with the idea of safe 
banking. 
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WHAT IS THE HIDE WORTH? 





Someone, who din’t know, has said that 
the coyote should not be exterminated be- 
cause his fur was valuable. As a rule 
coyote hides are worth around two dol- 
lars. In exceptional years they are worth 
more, a few bringing as much as four 
dollars. 

During a year a coyote may kill fifty 
sheep, two or three calves, a colt, an 
occasional small pig and all the poultry 
in his vicinity. The value of all this 
property mounts into hundreds of dol- 
lars . ‘Then also, there is the great loss 
sustained by reason of having to hire 
extra labor and not being able to run 
sheep in pastures or keep poultry on the 
western farm because of the coyote. 
There are individual coyotes in the range 
country that, by reason of experience and 
sagacity, destroy $1,000.00 worth of 
property each year. Against this loss the 
fur value of the cooyte is insignificant 
and will receive no consideration from 
intelligent people . 

Then also, one hears about the propen- 
sity of the coyote to catch rabbits that 
would destroy trees and grain, but all 
practical people know that the coyote 
cannot catch a rabbit if given an even 
break. ‘The fact is the coyote does not 
serve a single useful purpose and should 
be exterminated. 





THE WOOL SITUATION. 





There has not been much change in 
the wool situation since our last is- 
sue. At-that time the wool embargo 
imposed by Great Britain prohibiting 
the exportation of wool from any of 
her colonies was in full force. Re- 
cently this embargo has been modi- 
fied to the extent that permission in 
certain instances will be granted by 
the authorities of Australia to export 
only fine Merino wools to the United 
States. However, a great many re 
strictions have been placed on these 
proposed exports which may make it 
difficult for Americans to obtain any 
considerable supply of wool in that 


. country, and in addition to the difficul- 


ties imposed, the expense of import- 
ing such wool will prove so great 
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that we anticipate but slight effect, 
if any, upon the value of similar wools 
in this country. Also this privilege 
of importing may be withdrawn at any 
time for it is granted strictly with the 
understanding that neither wool nor the 
products of wool from this country 
will be sent to any of the countries 
now at war with Great Britain. Hard- 
ly had the embargo been modified un- 
til Great Britain found American man- 
ufacturers or dealers engaged in vio- 
lating these provisions by sending 
wool to Germany in a_ roundabout 
way. 

We have in this country many Ger- 
mans engaged in. wool manufacturing 
who also own similar plants in Ger- 
many and as their sympathies lie with 
Germany we anticipate that every ef- 
fort will be made by thesé parties to 
help out the Fatherland by exporting 
wool to them. 

We have heard of no effort to con- 
tract wool during the month nor do 
we believe any has been contracted. 
Wool is high, very high, and every 
indication points to its remaining so. 
Under such conditions there is but lit- 
tle incentive to contract wool on the 
part of the dealers. On the 
hand, the growers in every part of the 
West are holding their wool at firm 
figures and the indications are that 
they will be a factor in fixing the price 
at which it is to be sold this year. 


other 





A VERY HIGH COMPLIMENT. 





Prof. W. C. Coffey, chief in sheep 
husbandry at the [Illinois Agricultural 
College and who attended the last an- 
nual meeting of the National Wool 
Growers’ Association, has this to say 
about the meeting in the pages of the 
Illinois Agriculturist: “Truly, the Na- 
tional Wool Growers’ meeting of this 
year was the most progressive and 
business-like meeting of livestock men 
the writer has ever attended.” 





If every western sheepman would 
kill ten coyotes this month it would 
mean 100,000 less now, and 350,000 less 
next fall. 
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POISON MONTH. 





Some time ago the National ‘Wool 
Growers’ Association suggested that all 
western sheepmen should set aside the 
month of January for the destruction of 
the coyote. Several of the state and 
county wool growers’ associations have 
done this, and the work of destruction is 
now under way. This Association also 
sent out 1,000 postal cards urging sheep- 
men to take up this work. No doubt 
as a result of all this, thousands of coy- 
otes will be destroyed that otherwise 
would have brought forth litters of pups 
and killed thousands of 
spring. 


lambs next 


We have been prompted to take up— 


this. matter in earnest because of the 
very general complaint reaching us from 
every section of the West. Hardly a day 
passes but some sheepman either calls at 
the office or writes us about his unusual 
losses. All of them predict a great loss 
of lambs next spring unless the coyotes 
are killed this winter. 

We are asking each sheepman to do 
his part of this work. [First keep the 
range covered with poison, then if it can 
be afforded each outfit should put out a 
hunter or trapper. Of course, poison 
cannot be used without killing a few 
dogs. Most outfits have dogs to spare, 
but this should not lead to. any careless- 
ness in handling the poison. The public 
should be notified that the ranges are poi- 
soned so that they can keep their dogs at 
home. 

Part of January has passed and much 
good work has been done. It is not yet 
too late to take up the work, and we hope 
each sheepman will do all in his power 
to kill as many coyotes as possible this 
winter. 





BOUNTY SUGGESTIONS. 


Several bills are now pending in con- 
gress that make an appropriation of 
$250,000.00 for the destruction of pre- 
datory wild animals. The Secretary 
of Agriculture has recommended that 
if such an appropriation is made it 
should be used to reimburse the states 
for the proportion of bounty paid by 
such states on the basis of the amount 
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from settlement 
This means that 
if one-third of the land within a state 
was withdrawn that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would reimburse the stae one- 
third of the amount of bounty it paid 
out. Therefore, a state without a 
bounty will receive no Federal assist- 
ance. We would rather see a flat ap- 
propriation given to the Secretary of 
Agriculture to be used as he saw fit 
for killing wild animals as it would 
result, we think, in more being killed, 
and that is what we want. 

Also it is well known that predatory 
wild animals kill more wild game than 
all hunters combined and that the 
bounty law does more to protect game 
than all the game laws. In most west- 
ern states the game fund is very large 
and in fairness to all concerned at- least 
35 per cent of all income from. game 
laws should be converted into the 
bounty fund. 

If the different states will require 
that the entire hide including scalp, 
ears and feet be presented for bounty, 
and then the state punch a hole in one 
ear and cut off the two fore paws at 
the knees, collection of bounty on the 
same pelt more than once will be im- 
possible, and the fur value of the hide 
will not be affected. 


of land withdrawn 
within such states. 





THE BOUNTY IDENTIFICATION 
ON THE COYOTE. 





By A. B. Shubert, Fur Dealer, Chicago. 

It is not necessary to cut the head 
off or to cut out the pate and the 
ears of the coyote in order to mark 
it for identification that the bounty had 
been paid and thereby destroy much of 
the value of the skin to the furrier. A 
uniform system of marking is a real 
necessity not only for the protection 
of the government paying the bounty, 
but to stop the paying of two or more 
bounties on the same skin. 

After a very careful investigation of 
the matter, we can recommend either 
one of two methods that appeal to us 
as being not only safe methods for the 
county or the stae, but at the same 
time not disfigure the skin so as to re- 
duce the value of it to the furrier. The 
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method that recommends itself to us 
as being the best is to punch a hole 
not over a quarter of an inch in diame- 
ter in each ear. The second method 
would be to cut off the fore legs at the 
knee joint. If either of the above 
schemes should be adopted you can 
readily see the necessity of a uniform 
adoption of either one of them for the 
absolute protection to the county or 
state that pays the bounty and at the 
same time would not destroy any part 
of the skin so as to injure the value of 
the same to the furrier. 

The loss to the trapper by imperfect 
handling and the various crude meth- 
ods used for marking of the skins by 
the counties is a tremeydous one. We 
do not stop to realize the fact that 
there are sold in London alone 
through the London Auction Houses 
and the Hudson Bay Company, in any 
one normal year, at least 100,000 skins 
and this does not comprise the bulk 
of the Wolf for the greater quantity of 
them are sold in the United States and 
Canada. The firm of A. B. Shubert, 
Inc., alone handle 40,000 Wolf a year 
and the collection as a whole through- 
out the United States and Canada will, 
undoubtedly amount to near 500,000 
hides and there is lost to the trapper 
from; the fact of the skins being caught 
out of season, mutilated in their mark- 
ing for bounty or poorly handled by 
trapper at least one million dollars. 
This is absolutely: waste money that 
can all be saved if more care is taken 
in the handling of the pelt. 





INCREASED PRODUCTION 
IN WASHINGTON. 





“Washington is one state that shows 
a disposition to increase sheep pro- 
duction,” said Ed. Williams of Miles . 
City, Montana, who has been looking 
into 1915 lamb crop prospects in that 
quarter. “Flocks are being put on a 
mutton basis, feed is plentiful and we 
may look for an early run of gener- 
ous proportions from that state.” 





Remember the coyote raises from five 
to nine pups each spring. One female 
killed now means many less ‘next year. 
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A NEW PSALM. 





Indications point to the purchase by 
William H. Jennings of a limousine in 
the near future. He is memorizing 
four stanzas of the 23rd Psalm and was 
pricing goggles uptown yesterday. 
With great diligence is he applying 
himself to the task of discussing his 
machine intelligently when he hath ac- 
quired it. He hopeth with an exceed- 
ing great hope to be able to tell the 
boys when they have congregated 
around him blocking traffic on the 
highway that the Ford is my auto, I 
shall not walk. It maketh me to lie 
under it in green pastures, it leadeth 
me into much trouble; it draweth on 
my purse; I go into the shadow for its 
sake—yea, though I know my Ford 
perfectly—I fear much evil, for the ra- 
dius rod in the axle might break. I 
anointeth its cylinders with much oil. 
It hath a blowout in the presence of 
mine enemies. Surely this thing will 
follow me through all the days of my 
life, or I will dwell in the house of the 
poor forever. I have equipped my Ford 
with a cuckoo clock, and when it 
reacheth a speed of twenty miles per 
hour the bird cometh out and singeth 
“Nearer My Got to Thee.”—San An- 
tonio Express. 





GRAZING TRESPASS ON 
THE NATIONAL FOREST. 





Portland, Ore—The case of J. T. 
Steen of Enterprise, Oregon, for graz- 
ing trespass on the Wallowa National 
Forest, was tried in Portland on De- 
cember 7. The jury awarded damages 
in the sum of $83.21, 
amounting to $317.89. 

Mr. Steen allowed his cattle to drift 
on the National Forest without a per- 
mit, which is contrary to the regula- 
tions. While the government is reluct- 
ant to prosecut in such cases, it is ab- 
solutely necessary that action be taken 
to protect those residents who depend 
upon the government range for their 
summer grazing, and who have taken 
out permits for the use of the.range. 


with costs 





How about your dues for 1915? 


SHEEP IN KENTUCKY. 





Thinking that the experience and 
success in the sheep business in the 
mountains of Kentucky on a_ small 
farm might be of interest to other boys 
who read your paper, I enclose a pic- 
ture of myself and my pet mountain 
ram. 

I began to raise sheep when very 
small and increased the flock to twen- 
ty breeding ewes. These I kept for 
five years without the loss of a sheep 
and with an increase of 100 per cent 
each year in lambs. I sold the lambs 
each season at five cents per pound ata 
weight of 72 pounds in July. Not a 
sheep or lamb has been killed by dogs 











es 





The Boy and His Kentucky Ram 


and but one lamb died from stomach 
worms. 

During these years I sold my wool 
at 18 to 20 cents per pound.—Reader, 
Fallsburg, Kentucky. 





APPROVES RAM SALES. 





I think your date for the annual 
meeting and ram sale is a good one, 
and I predict that you will have the 
greatest meeting in the history of the 
National Wool Growers Association. 
We will give the sale a consignment 
of Rambouillet and Hampshire rams. 

The idea of having a sale of regis- 
tered stud rams at the same time is ex- 
cellent. I will figure on buying my 
stud rams for next season at your sale. 


J. N. BURGESS, Oregon. 
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BOUNTY LAW DID NOT 
GET ENOUGH VOTES. 





Some years ago the governor of Wy- 
oming vetoed the appropriation for 
wild animal bounties. Then two years 
later a small appropriation was made, 
hardly enough to be of service. ‘This 
year the stockmen submitted to the 
vote of the people an amendment to 
the constitution of Wyoming permit- 
ting the state to levy special tax upon 
the livestock of the state for the crea- 
tion, of a fund from which to pay boun- 
ties on predatory wild animals. This 
Constitutional amendment received 
20,419 votes. The total vote cast at 
this election was 44,877 and before an 
amendment to the Constitution could 
be made it would have to receive a ma- 
jority of the total vote. The vote in 
favor of the bounty law 2,020 
votes less than a majority of the total 
vote, therefore, the amendment did not 
carry. We understand that there was 
practically no votes cast against this 
proposed amendment and its failure to 
pass is simply due to the carelessness 
of Wyoming stockmen in not voting at 
all. 


Was 





CROSS-BREEDING 
EXPERIMENTS. 





On the government farm at Victoria, 
Australia, some experiments have been 
conducted to show which breed of rams 
gave the best mutton lambs 
crossed with half-blood Merino ewes. 
The average weight of lambs from the 
different pure-bred rams is given as 
follows for lambs four and_ one-half 
months old. From Border Leicester 
rams the lambs weighed 86 4-5 pounds; 
from Dorset Horn rams, 85 2-5 pounds ; 


when 


from Lincoln rams, 80 pounds; from 
Leicester rams, 77 pounds; ~ from 
Shropshire rams, 71% pounds; from 
Southdown rams, 712-5 pounds. We 


think the Australians must have used 
a rather poor Shropshire ram to get 
such small lambs from the cross. 





Part of January is gone, but it is not 
too late to start the coyote campaign. 
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Manufacture of Woolen Goods 


HE characteristic quality of wool 
4% that makes it superior to any 
other fibre as a protection for the 
body, when woven or knitted into a 
fabric, is the tendency of the fibres to 
cling together. This is due to the fact 
that a single wool fibre, when exam- 
ined under the microscope, is seen to 
be a structure of serrations giving it 
a rough surface similar in appearance 
to a pine cone. In the spinning pro- 
cess these serrations become enmesh- 
ed with each other and produce a much 
stronger thread in proportion to the 
softness of the yarn than can be pro- 
duced from any other fibre except silk. 
A microscopic examination of a hair, 
or a vegetable fibre such as cotton, flax 
or hemp, shows them to have smooth 
polished surfaces which will slide over 
each other in the spinning process, 
making it necessary to give the thread 
so much twist in order to hold it to- 
gether that it becomes very hard. As 
the warmth produced by a fabric is not 
due so much to the material itself as 
to the air held in the spaces between 
the fibres, it can- be seen that the soft 
woolen fabric has a much greater ca- 
pacity for air cells and therefore yields 
considerably greater warmth in pro- 
portion to its weight than the hard 
cloth made from cotton. 

Another characteristic of wool that 
makes it the most desirable covering 
for the body is its powers of absorp- 
tion. Under normal conditions wool 
contains about 15 per cent of moisture 
and this amount can be greatly in- 
creased before it becomes saturated. 
Woolen blankets and garments there- 
fore readily absorb the moisture given 
off by the body, leaving the skin dry 
and clean. The moisture given off un- 
der a cotton covering cannot escape 
readily, but remains and dries on the 
body which produces many ill effects. 

Wool fibre varies in grade from a 
quality almost as fine as silk, down to 
wool that is as coarse as the hair on 
a cow’s tail. The Merino sheep, the 
smallest of the breeds in size, produces 


By C.'M. BISHOP, Pendleton, Oregon 


the finest grade of wool. This quality 
is used in the manufacture of fine flan- 
nels, blankets and cloth for suitings 
and dress goods. The medium wools 
come from the sheep of medium size, 
such as the Shropshire, the Hampshire 
and the Southdown, and are used in 
the making of coarser grades of blan- 
kets, and cloth for suits. 


The Cotswold and the Lincoln sheep 
are the largest domestic sheep in size, 
and produce the coarsest grade of wool, 
which is used in the making of braids 





Top or Combed Wool 


and carpets. The coarser the wool, the 
more it resembles hair; that is, it has 
fewer serrations in proportion to its 
iength, and a correspondingly greater 
amount of luster. 

The fibre in different parts of the 
same fleece is also of different quali- 
ties, and when the wool arrives at the 
mill it is necessary to open up each 
fleece and separate it into its different 
grades; the finest wool growing on the 
shoulders, and the coarsest on the hips. 


After the wool is sorted, it is ready for 
scouring, and it is in this process that 
its value per pound is increased from 
two to four fold. When the fleece is 
taken from the sheep it contains in its 
weight from 40 to 75 per cent natural 
wool grease and dirt, which is remov- 
ed in the scouring process by steeping 
the wool in a soap solution, after which 
it is squeezed between large rollers cov- 
ered with rubber, and then rinsed in a 
bowl of running water. The coarse 
wools have the least shrinkage and the 
fine wools the most. The natural grease 
in the wool is given off by the skin, 
and its purpose is to keep the fibres 
lubricated that they may not become 
matted and tangled, and also that the 
fleece will turn water and thus protect 
the sheep from the rain. The finer the 
fibres the greater the amount of oil 
required to keep them in good condi- 
tion, which fact accounts for the fine 
wools having the greatest shrinkage. 

After the wool is cleaned it is ready 
for coloring, and up to within forty or 
fifty years ago each dyer prepared all 
of his own dyes by extracting the col- 
oring matter from the various natural 
products, such as Logwood, Sandal 
Wood, Barwood, Madder Root, Indigo, 
and others. Today, however, practi- 
cally all of the dyes are derivatives of 
coal tar and are prepared in large chem- 
ical plants by scientific processes. 
While the number of dyes producing 
different shades is almost unlimited, 
new ones are being discovered and 
placed on the market regularly. 

The process of dyeing consist in 
bringing about a chemical reaction be- 
tween the dye stuff and certain chemi- 
cal properties in the wool. It is car- 
ried out in a large wooden tub that 
will hold about six hundred gallons of 
water and three hundred pounds of 
wool. The tub has a false bottom that 
is perforated so that when the dyeing 
process is completed the tub is opened 
at the bottom allowing the liquid to 
escape, while the wool settles on the 
false bottom. Steam is used to raise 
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the temperature of the dye solution to 
the boiling point, where the reaction 
takes place, and the boiling is contin- 
ued from two to three hours. As a rule, 
the coloring matter is all absorbed by 
the wool, thus leaving the liquid per- 
tectly clear when the operation is over. 
Although very fast coloring can be ob- 
tained in the darker shades, such as 
browns, blues, and blacks, none are ab- 
solutely permanent; the brighter col- 
ors being the most fugitive. The coal 
tar dyes that we now use are much 
more simple in application, yet they 
are not any more permanent than some 
of the old vegetable products. 

As a final treatment of the wool in 
preparing it for the real manufacturing 
operations to come later, it is sprinkled 
with an oil emulsion for the purpose 
of keeping the fibres soft and pliable 
as it passes through the carding and 
spinning machines. 

Before any fibre can be woven into 
cloth it must first be made into yarn 
and the first process in the making 
of the yarn is the carding, which combs 
the fibre into a thin sheet of webbing, 
the fibres being entwined and lying 
parallel with each other. The machine 
has a cylinder forty-eight or sixty 
inches in diameter and about forty 
inches in width, and is covered with 
leather into which short steel wire has 
been set as the teeth in a wire hair 
brush. Over this main cylinder six 
smaller cylinders, eight inches in diam- 
eter, are placed. These are also cover- 
ed with wire and are set just to the 
noint of contact with the teeth of the 
large cylinder. The wool is placed 
loosely in an automatic feed that 
weighs it out accurately and delivers 
it to the cyqlinder in a regular quan- 
tity. As it passes through the machine 
the wire combs and straightens out the 
fibre, passing it on to the condsening 
machine in the form of a_ web 
forty-eight inches wide and _ con- 
tinuous in length. The _ conden- 
ser divides the webbing into for- 
ty-eight strips, each an inch wide, 
and passes them to a series of leather 
covered rolls, which shape the ribbons 
of webbing into strands from a six- 
teenth to a quarter of an inch in diam- 
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eter, depending on the size of the yarn 
desired. These strands, or “roping,” as 
it is called, are run onto spools which 
are removed as fast as they are filled 
and the carding process is completed. 
The spinning machine has a long, 
narrow frame, on which the _ spools 
from the condenser are set, the strands 
being run between two rollers 
and onto the spindles set in the carriage 
which moves out and in on a track 
seventy-two inches in width. The 
length of the spinning machine depends 
on the number of spindles, the usual 
length being from thirty to one hun- 
dred feet, and having from two hun- 
dred to four hundred and eighty 
spindles. As the carriage moves out 
the spools unwind and give off the rop- 
ing and the spindles revolve twisting 
each strand into a separate thread of 
yarn. The machine can be set to put 
a certain number of turns or twists per 
inch in the yarn, and when this point 
has been reached the spindles stop 
turning, the carriage moves in, winding 
the yarn on the bobbins, and as it 
moves out again the process is repeat- 
ed. As soon as the bobbins become 
filled with yarn they are removed and 
empty ones are put on the spindles. Af- 
ter the yarns have been manufactured 
they may be knit into goods from which 
many different garments can be made, 
or they may be woven into an almost 
unlimited variety of fabrics, the most 


iron 


‘common of which is cloth for clothing 


and dress goods, carpets and blankets. 
Weaving is the ‘continuous process of 
interlacing with each other, at right 
angles, the two systems of threads, the 
warp and the filling, or the weft and 
the woof. The yarn intended for the 
warp is wound on a beam; for instance 
two thousand ends in one warp are 
evenly distributed across the width 
of the beam which is ordinarily ninety 
inches, the beam then being set in the 
back of the loom, and the ends brought 
through and tied to a roll in the front. 
The mechanism of the loom provides 
for the raising and lowering of certain 
threads in the warp system, as for 
ample, when every alternate thread is 
raised, the other half of the threads re- 
main down; thus forming an avenue or 
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“shade” the shape of the letter V re- 
clining, and extending across the full 
width of the loom. A shuttle contain- 
ing a bobbin of filling yarn is then 
passed through the shade and as the 
end of the filling yarn is made fast at 
the edge of the shade, the yarn is given 
out by the shuttle as it passes through, 
and when the shuttle comes out at the 
opposite side of the shade a filling 
thread is left extending through the 
warp threads, and at right angles to 
them. The lath then comes over and 
beats in this “pick” or filling thread 
against the point of the V. As the lath 
goes back the loom reverses the posi- 
tion of the warp, the threads that were 
down are raised, and those that were 
up are lowered, thus forming another 
“shade” or V, the shuttle is returned 
through the new shade giving out the 
filling thread again, making another 
pick. The lath comes over again beat- 
ing the second pick in tightly against 
the previous one and by continuing this 
process a piece of cloth is soon pro- 
duced. 

In a coarse fabric there may be as 
low as twenty picks to the inch, or 
seven hundred and twenty to one yard, 
while a fine piece of dress goods may 
contain seventy or eighty picks to the 
inch. As anordinary woolen loom 
makes about one hundred picks per 
minute, it would require only about 
seven and a half minutes to weave a 
yard of coarse goods. However, allow- 
ance must be made for the time the 
loom is stopped for the purpose of 
changing shuttles and tying up the 
threads that may have been broken. 
The production of the loom depends 
on the character of the cloth woven, 
the general range being from twen- 
ty to fifty yards per day. The cloth is 
taken off the loom in lengths of about 
forty yards, which are called pieces or 
“cuts.” 

Woolen fabrics of all kinds have a 
strong resemblance to each other as 
they come from the looms, their final 
appearance being greatly changed in 
the finishing process. The first thing 
done with a piece of woolen goods 
after it is woven is to wash out the 
oil that was sprinkled in the wool pre- 
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vious to the carding process. It is then 
fulled or “milled,” which is the one 
woolen mills that is not 
found in mills where vegetable fibres 
are made into cloth. 
jute mills have the carding, spinning 
and weaving processes similar to the 
woolen mills, but they do not have the 
fulling machine, as the 
fbres do not have fulling quali- 
ties. In the machine the cut 
of cloth is drawn rapidly through 
narrow spaces, the friction  pro- 
ducing heat, and a soap solution that 
is sprinkled on the goods, producing 
moisture; the heat and moisture cause 
the good to felt, that is, the fibres draw 
closely together and become firmly at- 
tached to each other, their natural in- 
clination for this felting process being 
due to the roughness of the surface of 
the fibre. 

The extent to which a piece of goods 
is felted is regulated by the length of 
time that the goods are run in the 
machine. Ifa certain kind of goods is 
required to have a width of fifty-four 
inches finished, they may be woven 
seventy or eighty inches wide in the 
loom, and then fulled down evenly to 
the designated finished width. This 
process makes the goods stronger and 
firmer as the cloth is not only held to- 
gether by the interlacing of the threads 
in the weaving, but the fibres them- 
selves are tightly enmeshed with each 
other. 

Woolen goods may be finished in 
many different ways, depending on the 
purpose for which they are to be used, 
and in some cases the felting process 
is not required. Blankets for instance 
require a soft napped surface, which is 
obtained by running the goods over a 
machine with wire covered rollers simi- 
lar to the card, which raises up the 
ends of the fibres. Other goods are 
given a pressed finish, such as broad- 
cloths, suitings and dress goods, while 
others have a pile finish, such as car- 
pets and plush. 

Although woolen goods are unques- 
tionably the most serviceable and 
healthful for man’s use as a protection 
for the body against the elements, their 
comparatively high cost makes it neces- 
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sary to produce vast quantities of sub- 
stitutes and imitations, some of which 
are purchased because they are cheaper 
and some through deception. The only 
safeguard that the consumer has is to 
learn how to judge values and to trade 
with reliable merchants who will war- 
rant their goods to be what they are 
represented to be. 





MR. KING RETURNS 
FROM AUSTRALIA. 





Mr. F. S. King, of Laramie, Wyo- 
ming, who went to Australia in com- 
pany with Professor Marshall, of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry last Au- 
gust for the purpose of looking over 
Australian and New Zealand sheep, 
has recently returned to the United 
States. 
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used in the same class of 
studs here. Regarding their fleeces he 
found them carrying beautiful fleeces 
of very light shrinkage wool, running 
from 4 to 43% inches in staple, very 
dense on the skin and carrying this 
density to the outside of the fleece. 
The character runs wonderfully even 
throughout the length of the fiber. 
They are great breeders and show a 
quality of transmitting their good 
qualities to their offspring. It seemed 
to Mr. King that an infusion of the 
American Rambouillet would result in 
building up their form and making a 
sheep that would be ideal. With their 
evenness of fleece, length and density 
united with our form and _ stamina, 
there is no doubt that a great improve- 
ment could be made. In Australia 
fleece has been everything whilst with 


to those 





Rambouillets Owned by Grand Canyon Sheep Co., Flagstaff, Arizona 
Under the appropriation made by 


Congress last year, Professor Mar- 
shall imported sixty Corriedales and a 
few Romneys, which are now in San 
Francisco in quarantine. 

Mr. King went to Australia to pur- 
chase some of the larger Merinos of 
that country. However, he brought 
none back with him as the importa- 
tion of sheep from Australia is forbid- 
den by this government. 

He found that the stud rams he vis- 
ited were not on the average equal 
in size or form to those that are used 
in the best flocks on this side of the 
water, some of their best rams not 
reaching two 
weight. 

It is a question as to the result of 
bringing sheep from there to this rig- 
erous climate, as they are not in con- 
formation, heart girth or bone equal 


hundred pounds in 


us we have added a hundred pounds 
to the weight of our stud rams by se- 
and careful breeding. . One 
thing over there is’ that individual 
pedigrees are not known, which is a 
matter of great regret. It is impossi- 
ble to trace the female line as we can 
here. If some of the great stud men 
over there can be induced to try a 
cross with out best stud Rambouillets 
there is no doubt in Mr. King’s mind 
but that there would be a large de- 
mand for the best that we have at 
large prices; but nothing but the best 
would be taken. How far the climate 
of Australia is responsible for this 
wonderful fleece is of much moment, 
as there snow in unknown and the cli- 
mate is ideal from a wool standpoint, 
whilst here we have extremes that ftin 
from 45 degrees below to 100 above 


lection 
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zero. In moving these rams from the 
Reverina to north Queensland, a 
marked change takes place in the char- 
acter of the fleece, and only experi- 
ment would prove the superiority as 
so marked in Australia in this length 
and light shrinkage. Mr. King hopes 
that the Australians will bring their 
sheep to the Panama Exposition where 
they may be compared with the Mer- 
inos now being bred in this country. 





AFFAIRS IN ARIZONA. 





We have had an excellent winter so 
far. Our sheep went into winter in 
good shape with good feed on the win- 
ter ranges and the weather has been 
warm. The last two weeks there has 
been considerable snow and rain so 
that our herds are able to reach feed 
which they could not reach when they 
had to water at the tanks. In this 
section we have been shipping all our 
lambs and have not kept up our herds 
so that now a large majority of our 
ewes are getting old. This fall there 
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were a few of us that held our ewe 
lambs. Breeding ewes are not for 
sale and the general feeling is that 
times will be good for the sheepman. 

The railroad agent at Holbrook, 
Arizona, told me that last summer 
there was shipped from that station 
374 cars of sheep and lambs, these 
were shipped from Navajo and Apache 
counties. 

I have been breeding Cotswold 
Rams to Rambouillets ewes for many 
years and I think this makes the best 
kind of sheep for this country. Last 
spring two-year-old crossbreds shear- 
ed 12 pounds of wool, two pounds 
more than their mothers, and the wool 
brought 4c per pound more than the 
fine wool. A number of our sheep 
men take their herds south in the win- 
ter and lamb them early. This leaves 
more feed on the north side for win- 
ter. 

C. E. OWENS, 
Snowflakes, Ariz. 
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EASTERN COMPETITION 
DEVELOPS. 





A sheep trade development of 1914 
was increased purchasing by eastern 
killers at western markets, orders be- 
ing filled numerously at Missouri River 
points. At Chicago not withstanding 
a decrease in receipts of 524,453 com- 
pared with the previous year, there 
was an increase in purchasing on out- 
side slaughter account of 174,087 head, 
571,202 being taken for that purpose 
against 397,115 in 1913. 

While mutton production in terri- 
tory east of Chicago has been steadily 
dwindling, consumption of product has 
gained by leaps and bounds. Small 
killers are able to handle both hogs 
and large numbers that do not attempt 
competition with packers in beef 
trade. Small meats are coming to the 
front and present indications are that 
local slaughtering plants, scattered 
everywhere, will be keen competitors 
at the central markets hereafter. 

3. os 3s 
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THE 1915 MARKET PROSPECT. 





By J. E. Poole. 





At the inception of 1914, a much less 
favorable market prospect faced the 
feeder and grower than at this junc- 
ture. Feed lots all over the cornbelt 
were then full to the repletion stage 
and during the first five months of 
1914 market congestion was the rule. 
This season a condition exactly the re- 
verse exists and if the public is able 
to pay for the product a high quotation 
list during the season when fed stuff 
constitutes the bulk of supply is cer- 
tain. 

3y the end of January, feed lots in 
territory east of Chicago will contain 
few sheep or lambs. Nothing has. been 
put in since last October and feeders 


Bi eh 


Mii 





have been umloading as _ rapidly as 
quarantine modification permitted. 
Prices have been remunerative and the 
feed bill high, while the disease menace 
has furnished added incentive to con- 
vert holdup into cash. Such states as 
Ohio, Indiana and Michigan will be 
empty this year at a period when few 
cars had been ordered in 1914. [Illinois 
put in few and by the end of January 
was practically out of the game. Wis- 
consin has been persistently unload- 
ing and February will witness the be- 
ginning of a period of acute scarcity 
so far as territory east of the Missis- 
Sippi is concerned. The winter out- 
put of that region will be the smallest 
in twenty years. 

A year ago Iowa contained close to 
a million western sheep and lambs, the 


noel 
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marketing of which was in evidence af- 
ter winter had disappeared. If it has 
50 per cent of last year’s holdings that 
estimate is the limit and by most peo- 
ple in the trade is regarded as extrava- 
gant. Minnesota has few extensive 
feeding operations around St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, being a chapter of 
trade history. Neither Kansas nor 
Nebraska feeding will be of the nor- 
mal winter volume because feeders 
were not available. Northern Colora- 
do is feeding on a large scale, but the 
state as a whole will be light, owing to 
contraction in the southern section. In 
the western feeding sections of minor 
importance there will not be sufficient 
to mitigate scarcity. The statement 
is not open to dispute that receipts at 
western markets during the first half 
of the year will show an enormous 


Hampshires on Butterfield Ranch, Weiser, Idaho 


shrinkage compared with the corres- 
ponding period of 1914. 

Supply during the last half of the 
year will depend on success with 
lambing and the vernal season, but the 
western grower will have less compe- 
tition than last year from breeders in 
the low altitude region. The so-called 
native lamb crop will be the smallest 
in many years as ewes in the infected 
area have been marketed freely and 
there were few to start with. Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and Virginia, under 
normal conditions, would have pro- 
duced about the same number of lambs 
as in 1914, but Kentucky is being 
scourged by foot and mouth disease 
prompting drastic liquidation which 
has been facilitated by premature 
quarantine modification. The native 
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lamb crop will be a less important fac- 
tor in 1915 than in a quarter of a cen- 
tury past. 

The western lamb crop is subject to 
more or less viccissitude and while 
winter care is now the rule, insuring 
better nursing conditions, it is an axi- 
om at the market that two lamb crops 
of large percentage never occur in suc- 
cession. That every western lamb 
available will be wanted during the 
1915 season is a certainty and any cur- 
tailment in numbers will be a disas-. 
ter. 

Beef production in 1915, or at least 
during the first half of the year, will 
be light and prices will rule high. At 
the inception of the year what the 
trade calls cheap steers were selling 
at $7.00@$8.00 per cwt. and fat bull- 
ocks were worth $9.00 or better. The 
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product of such cattle becomes exor- 
bitantly high when it reaches the con- 
sumer, who naturally turns to pork and 
mutton for the reason that the pack- 
age costs less. The 1915 hog crop will 
be somewhat larger than that of last 
year, but increased tonnage will be far 
from sufficient to remedy the shortage 
in beef and mutton. 

So many other factors than scarcity 
that supply 
determine prices. 
However, the market must be replen- 


enter into the equation 


volume does not 
ished and cheap meat of any kind is 


impossible. 





Please do not forget that the dues of 
each member due January 1, 


1915. 


were 
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Our English Wool Letter 


“SLUMP IN MERINOS” 


N December 8, the final series of 
'@) Colonial wool sales began in 

Coleinan street, but it is many 
years since there was a series like it. 
The cataloges presented a very good 
show of Merinos, mostly new clip 
wools from Australia, but they met 
with a very cold reception. There cer- 
tainly was lacking in a pronounced 
manner the support of both the Con- 
tinent and America, and prices mate- 
tially suffered. The best long stapled 
combing Merinos depreciated quite 1d 
to 1%d per pound; medium wools 2%d 
and inferior wools anywhere from 3d 
to 314d, and these last were not want- 
ed at that reduction. The fall was the 
most pronounced on the fine medium 
conditioned Continental wools, and a 
corresponding decline was 
Merinos, which 
worse than greasies. 

In crossbreds, the few lots of greasy 
fleece sold at firm prices, while slipes 
mostly appreciated %d, the advance 
being most marked in 
coarse qualities. 


seen in 


scoured sold 


even 


medium and 
The opening results 
cannot be said to satisfy anyone, and 
yet we fail to see where any outside 
support can be expected for Merinos 
so long as the present war lasts. 
Colonial growers are being called 
upon at present to make some heavy 
sacrifices. No, doubt the embargo has 
been partly lifted in regard to America 
in the hope of extending competition 
for Merinos, and possibly when they 
begin to buy, we may see prices steady, 
but the general impression prevails 
that Merinos are going to touch a 
basis of 48c for 64s tops. It is well- 
known that some very cheap Merinos 
have been bought in Australia, and 
London was bound to follow suit. So 
long as the war lasts, crossbred wools 
cannot: decline much, if any, for the 
mills of the empire are all busy, and 
consumption is at least 80 per 
on crossbreds. 
The Embargo Somewhat Modified. 
Our Board of Trade has announced 
that though the duration of the pres- 


cent 


ent embargo on wool and wool pro- 
ducts is indefinite, there is no intention 
of removing it earlier than January 31. 
Certain relaxations are to be made, and 
a perusal of the particulars show an 
unflinching determination to take care 
of crossbred wool. Raw wool can 
only be sent out of the country when 
satisfactory guarantees are forthcom- 
ing that the material is wanted for 
neutral countries, and is not suitable 
for military purposes. That is, Mer- 
ino wool may be exported under those 
conditions. Yarns not likely to be 
wanted for military purposes may be 
granted licenses. Cloths at all likely 
to be used for military purposes will 
not be granted licenses, and it has to 
be borne in mind cloths which under 
ordinary circumstances would not be 
deemed suitable for that purpose may 
be now considered suitable. No ex- 
port license will be required for hair 
and cashmere in any form, or for 
shoddy containing more than one-third 
cotton, black cloth, cloth worth a dis- 
tinct pattern (other than under-cloth- 
ing, and cloth for wunder-clothing). 
Cloth for outward wear weighing un- 
der 18 ounces or over 36 ounces per 
yard 56 inches wide, or, in the case of 
cloth with cotton warp or cotton weft, 
weighing under 20 ounces per yard 56 
inches wide, will not require licenses. 

These exceptions are not likely to 
make for any great change in the wool 
market, and crossbred wool being held 
as tightly as ever means that the Unit- 
ed States and other countries interest- 
ed in them will either have to buy in 
South invent ways of 
adapting fine wools to their require- 
ments, which cannot be done at short 
notice, if at all. Previous to the last 
series the Associated London Selling 
Wool Brokers announced that: “The 
government state that Australian Mer- 
ino wool bought at the ensuing wool 
sales, or otherwise, may be exported 
to the United States on satisfactory 
guarantee from the other side.” This 
did not relieve the Merino position 


America or 


By Our Bradford Correspondent 


much, for there is comparatively little 
wanted at home just now, and Ameri- 
can buyers bought very little. There 
are firms in Bradford who have sold 
for export to America subject to ship- 
ment at better prices than could be 
made in Bradford. Unless these peo- 
ple had got permission to ship they 
would have been landed with some 
dear wool, for there is not yet going 
to be the demand here to enable them 
How 
far the raised embargo will stimulate 
American demand for Merinos on this 
side we shall see as time goes on, but 
up to the present it has hardly made 
any difference. 
Merinos and Crossbreds_ in 
Bardford Market. 
The extreme level which crossbred 
prices have attained in the Bradford 
inarket is one of the facts which call 
for comment at the present time. Just 
now we are certainly seeing values 
tending in two opposite directions, 
Merinos falling considerably, and 
crossbreds though not now actually 
dearer, exceedingly firm, any change 
being towards hardening, though there 
are not lacking indications that the 
limit has been reached. These remarks 
have special reference to tops, and it 
may be pointed out that war require- 
ments in the case of crossbreds and the 
comparative absence of them in Mer- 
inos, are the cause for such a state of 
affairs. The only consumptive chan- 
nels for Merinos of any importance are 
officers’ clothing, the hosiery and the 
flannel trades. These are insignificant 
compared with the requirements of a 
normal home season’s trade, and when 
we have given all the credit we can to 
the Merino trade, it remains true that 
by far the larger portion of the ma- 
chinery is occupied on crossbreds. 
Merino tops from 80's to 64’s are all 
decidedly cheaper today than they 
were a month ago, 64’s Colonial aver- 
age actually being 8c down compared 
with the beginning of November. 
3uenos Aires and Cape tops have 


to sell at commensurate prices. 


the 
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and today the posi- 
tion is that fine crossbreds are quite as 
dear as Merinos, and very much more 
wanted; 58’s carded tops could not be 
as 64’s 
at 56c, and carded qualities downwards 
to 46’s are all in great demand. 


The Popular Qualities. 


fallen as much, 


bought today at 59c as easily 


Another thing which is worth noting 
by our readers is that 40’s to 44’s tops, 
usually prepared, are being put on one 
side somewhat, greater attention be- 
ing paid to 46’s to 48’s_ carded _ sorts, 
which are relatively dearer. It has 
been found that a somewhat finer 
top is better suited for spinning khaki 
mixture yarns. Other carded sorts, 
from 48's to 58’s, are in great demand 
for hosiery purposes, the finer qualities 
being the hardest to buy to all. 

We have already intimated that 
crossbreds have about reached the 
limit, and reports from the colonies 
give confirmation of this, and though 
we do not expect any real decline in 
crossbred wool in the near future, next 
year may see some tendency to more 
reasonable values. Reverting to Mer- 
inos it may be said that the greatest 
hope for these lies in the home trade, 
and the usual export trade in fabrics 
which has been done with Canada, 
South America, etc. Only about 20 per 
cent of British machinery is now run- 
ning on Merinos, and much of that is 
for government work. Manufacturers 
will have to be in more normal circum- 
stances before any export trade of im- 
portance can be done. Merinos are 
therefore restricted to the purely home 
trade for the time being, and though 
this is developing satisfactorily, it is 





FULL MARKET FOR FURS and PELTS 
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C. J. MUSTION WOOL COMMISSION CO. 


1741-1743 Genesee St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Opposite Stock Yards. 











FEEDER LAMBS AND EWES 


We have for sale 100 head of good feed- 
er ewes and 300 head of feeder lambs. 
Allin good flesh. 

F. E. ARMSTRONG 


Armstead, Beaverhead Co. Montana 
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not likely to be such as to influence 
values upwards or even keep them 
steady for some time to come. 


The Question of Wool Supplies. 

The real facts of the case are that the 
shortage has been more artificial than 
real for nearly every 


class of wool, 


both English and Colonial. The 
amount of raw material passed into 
consumers’ hands during the past 


month, let alone all that has been con- 
sumed since the war began, has been 
enormous, though it is quite true that 
the wools most needed are the scarc- 
est. So far as the raw material itself 
is concerned our government is doing 
all it can to facilitate delivery, from 
producing to consuming centers. This 
means much to all concerned, for the 
producing end of the trade knows that 
their commodity is going out of hand, 
and all branches up to the making of 
clothing for our soldiers and_ sailors 
are being helped as much as possible. 

One thing should be remembered, 
which is that the extreme point which 
wool values have reached, as well as 
those of its products, is the outcome of 
demand and supply being out of har- 
mony, rather than supply being inade- 
quate. All the wool has been wanted 
in a hurry, but it was not on the spot, 
and the diplomacy of salesmanship has 
involved the making the best of all the 
wool which could be put on to the mar- 
ket. The actual course of crossbred 
wools depends upon the duration of 
the war, and no sensible man will ven- 
ture an opinion when it will end, but 
only prolongation of hostilities can 
mean an extension of the time during 
which extreme prices will be paid for 
crossbreds. 

The following will give readers some 
idea of the state of English wool mar- 
ket as seen at the December series of 
auctions which closed this week (De- 
cember 16.) The following are the al- 
teration which took place compared 
with the November series: 

Australasian ‘Wool. 

Greasy Merino superior, ld to 1%d 
cheaper. 

Greasy Merino average to good, 2d. 
to 3d. cheaper. 
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Greasy Merino, poor condition, 24d. 
to 3d. cheaper. 

Greasy Merino, 
pieces, 3d cheaper. 

Scoured Merino, superior, 2%d. to 
3d. cheaper. 

Scoured Merino, 
3d. to 3%4d. cheaper. 

Scoured Merino, 
cheaper. 

Scoured Merino, faulty 
pieces, 3d. cheaper. 

Greasy Merino lambs, superior, “4d. 
to 1d. cheaper. 

Greasy Merino lambs, medium, 2d. 
cheaper. 

Greasy 


inferior locks and 


average to good, 


to 4d. 


inferior, 3d. 


locks and 


Merino lambs, inferior, 2d. 
to 3d. cheaper. 

Greasy crossbred, 
changed. 

Greasy crossbred, fine ordinary, un- 
changed. 

Greasy crossbred, medium superior, 
Yd. cheaper. 

Greasy crossbred, medium 
14d. cheaper. 

Greasy crossbred, 
Yd. cheaper. : 

Greasy crossbred, coarse 
Vd. cheaper. 

Scoured crossbred, fine, unchanged. 

‘Scoured crossbred, 
coarse Yd. lower. 

‘Slipe crossbred, fine, par. to Md. 
higher. 

Slipe 
higher. 


fine superior, un- 


rdinary, 


coarse superior, 


ordinary, 


medium and 


crossbred, medium, Wd. 
Slipe crossbred, coarse, par to Yd. 
higher. 
GreasyPunta Arenas, well condition- 
ed, par to “d. cheaper. 
Greasy Punta Arenas, 
to Yd. cheaper. 
Greasy Falkland Islands, par to “ad. 
cheaper. 


wasty, par 


South Africa. 
Snow White, super, 3d. cheaper. 


Snow White, medium, 4d. to 4%4d. 
cheaper. 

Snow White, inferior, 4d. to 44d. 
cheaper. 


Greasy combing, light, ld. to 1%d. 
cheaper. 

Greasy combing, heavy 2d. cheaper. 

Greasy clothing, light, 2d. cheaper. 

Greasy combin, 


heavy, unsaleable. 
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AFFAIRS IN COLORADO. 





| believe sheep and lambs on feed in 
the Arkansas River Valley are only 
about 40 per cent of the average for 


ten years. All sheep and lambs offer- 
ed for sale are on feed and a_ good 
wwany more would have been fed if 


they. could: have been furnished. 

The winter so far is ideal—just a 
The mating season is 
about over so the range sheep should 
show a good lambing in May. 


little snow. 


Grass is abundant but not very good 
quality—too much rain last summer 
and fall. Range sheep will have to be 
fed corn from February on if their vi- 
tality is to be kept up for a good lamb- 
ing. This will apply only where the 
grass grew vety high and is bleached 
out. 

[ notice by your paper that the 
northern sheep men are feeding cotton 
seed cake and are pleased with it. 
Well, we think it is a good theory 
feed, 46 per cent protein sounds good, 
but we have all had a good dose buy- 
ing that stuff that is said to be super- 
ior to corn by analysis, but for feeding 
sheep that have to have feed for a 
month or two or longer it does not 
Personally, I think 
corn has double the feeding value on 
the range under hard winter conditions 


class with corn. 


when the best we can do is to give 
the sheep about 3 ounces of corn or 
cake each day for a month or more 
and then rotten grass till green grass 
relieves them. 


The hard winters have materially re- 
duced the numbers of sheep on the 
range in Colorado the last few years 
and there is no incentive to try to stock 
up until the dry farming craze has run 
its course and our government realizes 
that one man with $25,000 invested in 
sheep or cattle on the range can feed 
more people than a whole county set- 
tled with dry farmers, for they impov- 
erish a community and drive out those 
who are producing something. 

A good many sheep men are cross- 
ing with the coarse wool mutton 
breeds to a small extent, but all real- 
ize the Merino is and must remain the 
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foundation of western flocks 
range. 


on the the past three years during the next 
two years. 

If we have good seasons and get 20 
cents for our wool and 6 cents in the 


fall for our feeding 


tional Wool Grower. 
L. E. THOMPSON, 
Las Animas, Colorado. 


lambs, we can 
make up our losses which we have had 


With highest compliments to the Na- 








“HOME COMFORT’’ CAMP 


Nothing ever before attempted to compare 
with it for comfort and convenience. Adapted for 
sheep and stock herding, pleasure seekers’, sum- 
mer camping trips, etc. A most convenient and 
valuable outfit for surveying parties, construc- 
tion camping, used extensively for comfortable 
quarters in farming operations away from the 
home, and all similar purposes. 

Write for illustrated circular and prices, Corres- 
pondence solicited. Manufactured in Ogden 


Sidney Stevens Implement Co. 
Ogden and Logan, Utah Preston and Montpelier, Utah 




















LIVE STOCK GROWERS’ ATTENTION! 


The Utah Packing & Provision Co., is in the market all the time for - 


cattle, sheep and hogs. Call us up by long distance, or wire for prices. 


JOHN PINGREE, President 








Phone 3831 North Salt Lake 














Farmers and Stockgrowers Bank 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Capital $300,000.00 Surplus and Profits $20,000.00 














National City Bank 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS - $300,000 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 














This Space reserved for Montpelier Stock 
Yards, grazing pastures, and other stock 
yards operated by Leary & Warren Co., 
lessees, including the Union Stock Yard of 
Salt Lake City. 
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December at the Sheep Market 


By J. E. POOLE 


HILE the December sheep mar- 

\¢ ket was an erratic affair that 

branch of live stock trade did 
not encounter the viccissitude that 
overtook other branches of the mar- 
ket. Some new high spots were re- 
corded, scarcity of sheep being mark- 
ed. When quarantine was lifted in 
Ohio, Indiana and Michigan feeders 
in those states indulged in an expen- 
sive scramble, glutting eastern mar- 
kets and putting Buffalo, Jersey City 
and Pittsburg below a parity with 
Chicago and Missouri River points. 
This curtailed shipping demand and 
to some extent enabled packers to dic- 
tate terms although their requirements 
forced them into the market constant- 
ly. 

Supply was 81,000 of the 
same month in 1913, and at western 
markets receipts were corresponding- 
ly light. This deficiency in supply was 
in spite of heavy liquidation, feeders 
in disease infected areas prefering to 
make sacrifices at the market to run- 
ning risk of official slaughter and wait- 
ing indefinitely for payment of claims 
by the federal and state authorities. 
Had the month’s marketing been nor- 
mal, supply would have been lighter. 
At least 25 per cent of the December 
marketward movement was a draft on 
future supply. 

At the close of the first week val- 
ues were 65 cents to $1.00 per cwt 
lower on lambs, 50@75 cents lower on 
yearlings and 25@50 cents lower on 
sheep than the November high spot. 
On Monday, December 7th, a run of 
nearly 52,000 due to quarantine rais- 
ing caused 25@60 cents declines and 
put the market $1.25@$1.50 under the 
November high spot, both packers 
and shippers buying lambs at $8.00@ 
$8.25 against $9.25@$9.50 ten days pre- 
viously. Prompt reaction occurred, 
$8.75 being the common price for 
choice lambs a few days later, and by 
the middle of the month a $9.00 top 
was recorded. Viccissitude reappear- 
ed the third week of the month, de- 


short 


clines of 50@75 cents being recorded 
on lambs and yearlings, sheep losing 
25@50 cents. During the latter part 
of the month a minature boom oc- 
curred, demand for both sheep and 
lambs developing urgency through 
the holiday period, but the final ses- 
sion found lambs 50@60 cents under 
the high point in November, although 
sheep, owing to scarcity, were 10@25 
cents higher. Matured fed western 
wethers sold on the final session at 
$6.85 and fed western ewes at $6.10, 
both new December records. Year- 
lings reached $8.00 toward the end of 
the month, equaling the November 
top, while a narrow spread of $8.50@ 
$8.75 took the bulk of lambs, the top 
at the year end being $8.85 against 
$9.50 at the finish in November. An 
average of $5.60 was made on ewes 
and wethers during the month, the 
lamb average figuring $8.35. Discrim- 
ination against heavy lambs was pro- 
nounced, the 100-pound stuff selling at 
a discount of $1.25 per cwt, under 
prime tidy weights. The erratic dis- 
position of the market was due large- 
ly to badly distributed supply for 
which sudden release of large areas of 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois and Indiana 
from quarantine was responsible. 





FARMERS WANTED. 





Uncle Sam is looking for several 
hundred practical farmers to take up 
homes on the irrigation projects he has 
been building in the West. The land 
is free, but the law requires settlers 
to pay their share of building the irri- 
gation system, and for this reason a 
moderate capital is necessary. A prac- 
tical farmer with from $1,500 to $3,000 
should have no trouble in acquiring 
one of these farms and putting it in 
successful cultivation. 

Under the new Extension Act the 
settlers are allowed twenty years in 
which to pay for their water right, 
and no interest is required on deferred 
payments. Details concerning oppor- 
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tunities and terms will be furnished 
upon requestion by the Statistician of 
the Reclamation Service, Washington, 
D. C. 

The farms are located in Idaho, Mon- 
tana, South Dakota, Nebraska, Wyo- 
ming and Nevada, and offer opportuni- 
ties for citizens to establish homes in 
a growing country. Adjacent farms 
are under cultivation, railroads have 
been built, schools and churches es- 
tablished, telephone and rural free de- 
livery are available, and most of the 
hardships of pioneering already have 
been overcome. 

Alfalfa is the big crop, although 
grain and sugar beets are profitable 
and in some sections truck farming 
pays well. Livestock and dairying are 
the principal industries. 





KILLS COYOTES 
WITH DYNAMITE 





Some years ago we had an old trap- 
per work for us who fixed up a scheme 
to kill coyotes with dynamite cart- 
ridges attached to an electric battery. 
A small cartridge was filled with dyna- 
mite and to this was attached a copper 
wire about 20 feet long. The other 
end of this wire was attached to an 
electric battery and it was so arrang- 
ed that when the coyote pulled on the 
wire, the current was turned on, thus 
exploding the dynamite. It was cus- 
tomary to wrap a piece of meat around 
the cartridge and set the battery back 
of a sage bush. As soon as the coyote 
pulled on the meat, this exploded the 
cartridge which blew the top of his 
head off. The plan seemed to work 
very well for my neighbor and I 
agreed to pay a special bounty on all 
the coyotes killed. We paid bounty 
on 252 head nearly all of which were 
killed with this apparatus. I do not 
know what has become of this old 
trapper, but I understand he is work- 
ing the scheme in some of the other 
sheep states. 

K. O. KOHLER, 


Washington. 





Get us a new subscriber. 
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KILLING COYOTES 
IN WYOMING 





lt is my custom to keep a trapper 
on my range every winter 
coyotes and wolves. I 
board the trapper and furnish him 
two saddle horses and feed for the 
same. The trapper that works for me 
only traps in the winter and during the 
summer season shears sheep. He 
started in September last year and 
during the winter caught 144 coyotes 
and four wolves and a few cats. This 
year he has been at work about two 
months and has caught around 100 
coyotes. I think the investment in this 
trapper is the best investment that I 
make, for it saves me a great many 
lambs in the spring. In this country 
the coyotes are on the increase every- 
where except where trappers are at 
work during the winter. I do not have 
much trouble cleaning off my range, 
but as some people in the neighbor- 
hood do not put out any hunters, the 
coyotes flock back to me in a year 
or so. 

Last spring the coyotes got into a 
band of ewes and killed 15 ewes and 
15 lambs. This particular band was 
flagged with two lanterns but still they 
came in. 


L. E. VIVIAN, Rawlins, Wyo. 


hunting 
ordinarily 





SHEEP HAVE BEEN 
MONEY MAKERS. 





Feeders who were reluctant to fol- 
low the thin sheep market last sum- 
mer are now nursing red-eyed regret. 
Everything taken out has made sub- 
stantial profit. Initial cost was high, 
but a big price has been paid for the 
gain and therein lies the secret of pro- 
fitable feeding. It has been an excel- 
lent season for making gains counter- 
balancing high cost of feed. Although 
the spread between ewes and wethers 


has been somewhat illogically wide 
both classes have made money. 
Wethers at $6.25@6.75 and ewes 


at $5.50@$6.00 have been the rule and 
results have merely whetted the feed- 
ers’ appetite for more. 


J. E. P. 
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America’s Greatest “Light Six” 


$1485.00 HAYNES — $1485.00 


More Horse-Power to the Weight Than Any 
Other American Built Cars. 








HAYNES MOTOR CAR CO. 


Distributors for Utah, Wyoming and Nevada. 33 WEST 4th SOUTH SALT LAKE CITY 








sdial 














Inter-Mountain Garage 
& Automobile Co. 


‘‘Home of the Tourist’’ 
179 TO 183 EAST 2nd SOUTH 


New Carter (3° .mopE: $1350.00 


We have the largest floor space for storage in the Inter-Moun- 
tain country. Special rates made for regular customers. All 
kinds of repairing done and work guaranteed. 


PHONE WASATCH 5456 


E. R. POYNTER, ~- Proprietor 














Advertising in the National Wool Grower bring results. 


















["VALVE-IN-HEAD “When Better Automobiles 
fl are Built, BUICK will Build 
Them” 


1915 Cars now 
ready for delivery 








f MOTOR CARS 





Five Models---three Touring, two Roadsters. Prices---$1000 
to $1800. Power, Speed, Endurance and Economy. 


Randall-Dodd Auto Co., Ltd. 


Distributors UTAH, IDAHO, WYOMING 


Salt Lake City, Utah Boise, Idaho 
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BOSTON WOOL MARKET. 





(Commercial Bulletin.) 


DOMESTIC WOOLS. 








Ohio and Pennsylvania Fleeces. 


RENN WON 05. o.s.0 ccidtint <0 wine ds 30 @32 
UES rc po Whome Bib cieah dude > Tha os tee” ee 
Fine unmerchantable ............ 26 @27 
* blood combisg; 3.42.2. .-3. 30 @31 
Te DIOR, COMBINE . 5 a: « 0:5: reps orre0'0' 31 @32 
i Se NE eri lnsncesaee swe 30 @— 
RR me eatin naa 24 @25 
Delaine unwashed ............... 26 @— 
Fine umwashed .................. 23 @24 
Te EA eee 25 @-— 
Michigan and New York Fleeces. 
Pine “UNWRANEP 22. oh. ed ce 22 @23 
Delaine unwashed ............... 24 @25 
% blood unwashed ............... 28 @— 
% blood unwashed ............... 30 — 
%' blood unwashed ........+...... 29 -@— 
er ee noc won « sien elaine 22 @ 
Common and braid ............... 24 @25 
Wisconsin and Missouri. 
Se Dlood. .. 3.5 O38 55.30 5% .8:G- 85, - 29 @30 
8 ere ee 29 @30 
Bara oo) fay bo Ved Fle HEF ole a felg © oid Sisto 25 @— 
Black, burry, seedy cotts ......... 20 @21 
Sete. . witieec east e cs ect et aes 23 @24 
Kentucky and Similar. 
% blood unwashed .............. 29 @30 
% blood unwashed ............... 30 @31 
¥% blood unwashed ............... 30 @31 
Common, and braid ....i.........- 25 @— 
SCOURED BASIS, 
Texas. 

WENO 22 MOMCNS 2... ccc cc ewe ccc ees DIDS 
ee PEE se Nis eee o's's 0 Gurnee 56@57 
INE Sc Glbwin cele tine O8ies bs hee eeerve 48@50 

California. 
Ee eer 
ey TOMA | oh othe + «ae deb dae oe 51@52 
ES toe cant ac kcwsce chase sce 52 48@50 
Mente LENO. CY. eines Wadd EOL. bbe 48@50 
DEY DERE ccetivecvebcdveenree's 40@41 

Oregon. 
mastern No. 1. staple o.......625... 62@64 
TE Sy See 58@60 
Malley Nash cure... ord de. - b- - Pie ame 50@52 
EE oe alee! Can eeweneee tae 45@48 
ON ge OE ee a a ee ee 42@43 

Territory. 
EPS eer bet ee ere 63@65 
Fine medium staple ................ 60@62 
Dene Clothing ni were he bees «rs eres 58@60 
Fine medium clothing .............. 55@57 
| RE a a. 61@62 
% blood combing =... . oa .c.e. see 55@56 
¥y% blood combing ................-. 538@55 





Have you written your senator about 
the losses from wild animals? 


NORTHERN PACIFIC 
SELLING LANDS. 


The Northern Pacific railroad still 
retains title to several million acres of 
land that it secured in the original 
land grant. A few years ago the rail- 
roads withdrew these lands from the 
market and leased them to the stock- 
men at a very moderate rate. Recent- 
ly, however, there has been every sign 
that it is the intention of the Northern 
Pacific to sell all of their lands in 
some of the western states. In the 
state of Washington that road has re- 
cently sold about 250,000 acres of 
range lands at prices ranging from 50 
cents per acre to $2.50 per acre. It is 
also probable that the Northern Pa- 
cific’s lands in Oregon and _ possibly 
those in Montana will be offered for 
sale in the near future. Of course, 
woolgrowers would much sooner lease 
railroad lands than purchase them, 
but, if these lands can be purchased on 
a reasonable basis, in the end it will 
prove best for the woolgrower to have 
title to them. They will then be in 
the sheep business on a permanent 
basis, and will be able to handle their 
sheep affairs in a more up-to-date man- 
ner. 





AMERICAN NATIONAL TO MEET 


The American National Live Stock 
Association, with headquarters © at 
Denver, Colorado, have called their an- 
nual meeting at San Francisco, March 
24th, 25th and 26th. The American 
National is a mighty useful organiza- 
tion and during the past few years has 
been rendering yeoman _ service to 
western livestock interests. The an- 
nual convention is to be held on the 
Exposition grounds in the Exposition 
Memorial Auditorium, and it is prob- 
able that President Wilson will be 
present at one of the meetings and ad- 
dress the delegates. The Exposition 
officials have designated March 26th 
as American National Live Stock day 
at the Exposition and special enter- 
tainment features will be furnished 
for that occasion. Special rates have 
been granted by all the railroads, and 


GROWER 
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it is the desire of the officials of the 
American National Live Stock Associ- 
ation that all western woolgrowers at- 
tend the annual meeting this year. 





UNIFORMITY NEEDED. 





Uniformity in a flock of sheep is a 
thing much desired, and the indiffer- 
ence to this with many flockmasters 
is very noticeable. To aim at getting the 
same type, symmetry of carcass, and 
eveness of wool should be the endea- 
vor of every breeder which can only be 
done by careful, constant culling and 
selection. Unless this is done the re- 
sult is a flock of many sizes and shapes. 
In mating ewes but little care is often 
exercised in selecting rams, the only 
point being that they are males able 
to generate their species, and the ef- 
fect is often disappointing if not dis- 
astrous. 

On the other hand where a flock of 
some thousands of breeding ewes is 
run and requiring say 3 per cent of 
rams, it is here the flockmaster fails 
unless he has a straight line of rams, 
say from the same flock to pick from, 
and is dependent on various breeding 
outfits, scattered all over the country 
to choose two or three carloads more 
or less that he may require. 

Under these circumstances it’s small 
wonder then that a breeder, much as 
he may desire it, cannot breed resem- 
blance in his flock, when all these indif- 
ferently matched rams have to be used. 
Nothing but disappointment can fol- 
low. 


DAVID EVANS, California. 





COYOTES KILL HOGS. 


Wm. Black of Bellevue, Idaho, who 
runs a creamery in that district, re- 
ports that he had several hundred head 
of young hogs running in an alfalfa 
pasture at some distance from his 
buildings. He began to miss the young 
pigs and finally caught the coyotes 
killing them. The result was that the 
hogs had to be taken out of the pas- 
ture and brought to a point near the 
house where they could be more care- 
fully watched. 
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INBREEDING. 





“That a mating of such close rela- 
tives (as brother and sister or parent 
and offspring) will surely result in dis- 
aster is one of the carefully nursed su- 
perstitions of breeding, which has often 
been exploded but will 
ways be with us. 


doubtless al- 
It may be said that 
all the evidence which may be gleaned 
from the experience of stock breeders 
indicates that the results which follow 
inbreeding depend entirely on the na- 
ture of the individuals bred. If one 
inbreeds weak animals, lacking in con- 
stitutional vigor, ar carrying the de- 
terminants of undesirable qualities in 
their germ cells, the offspring resulting 
from such a mating will undoubtedly 
be more nearly worthless than their 
parents. If, on the other hand, one 
inbreeds in the same way strong and 
vigorous animals, high in vitality and 
carrying the germinal determiners of 
desirable qualities, there may be ex- 
pected a corresponding intensification 
of these qualities in the offspring. The 
time has come when a vigorous protest 
should be made against the indiscrimi- 
nating condemnation of inbreeding. It 
should be clearly recognized that if the 
experience of stockbreeders extending 
throughout the world, and as far back 
as trustworthy data are available, 
means anything at all it plainly indi- 
cates that some degree of inbreeding 
is essential to the attainment of the 
highest degree of success in the breed- 
ing of animals, poultry forming no ex- 
ception to this rule.” 
—Maine Station. 





MISSOURI SHEEP BREEDERS. 





The Missouri Sheep Breeders’ and 
Feeders’ held their annual program on 
Tuesday afternoon, January 12. A 
very interesting meeting was held and 
the attendance was better than usual. 

Mr. Geo. Dahlenberg, of the St. 
Joseph Wool Company, St. Joseph, 
Mo., presented a very interesting and 
highly instructive talk on the various 
phases of the wool question, with spe- 
cial reference to the marketing of the 


wool. Mr. Dahlenberg’s special plea 
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THE BEST SERVICE 


FOR BANKS AND STOCKMEN 
HAVING ANY TRANSACTIONS 
AT THE CHICAGO LIVE STOCK 
MARKET IS SECURED BY AN 


ACCOUNT WITH 
EXCHANGE B ANK 


THE LIVE STOCK xariona: 


OF CHICAGO 
“‘THE BANK OF GOOD SERVICE” 
CAPITAL $1,250,000 RESOURCES $15,000,000 














The McIntyre Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


the 
NATIONAL and UTAH WOOL 
GROWERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 


Is Headquarters for 

















The Most Modern Fire-proof Building in the City 
|| OFFICESFOR RENT || 
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WHEN YOU ARE READY FOR THE 


PRINTING 


of that Catalogue, Prospectus, Booklet, Folder or anything that goes 
to upbuild your business, it would be well to confer with a printing 
house that can give you a product which will accomplish what you 
intended it to. You will find no printers better equipped to do 
the work and do it in the way it should be done than the 


CENTURY PRINTING COMPANY 


We print the Wool Grower and many Salt Lake's Printer $ 





W.G. ROMNEY. j. Q. RYAN. 





— 




















other high-class publications. 
CENTURY BLDG., 231-3-5 EDISON ST., SALT LAKE 
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was for the Missouri farmer to: increase 
the quality of their wool stating that 
Missouri had as good sheep, if their 


wool was properly grown and taken. 


care of as Ohio, but that the present 
condition of Missouri wool when sent 
to market makes it worth from 2 to 3 
cents less per pound than the same 
quality of wool in Ohio. Rolling up 
tag ends, dirt and other foreign matter 
is another factor that decreases the 
value of the Missouri wools, also the 


BARLEY 


The best grain feed for sheep— 
better than corn and the price is less 


We —_—_— 


C. A. Smurthwaite Grain & Milling Co. 


201 Dooly Block - Salt Lake City, Utah 
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COTTONSEED CAKE 


Cheapest Sheep Feed Known to Man 
COTTONSEED CAKE AND MEAL 


Our Standard Choice Oklahoma Cake contains 
4i per centprotein. We guarantee our Super- 
lor Quality to contain from 43 to 46 per cent 
protein. its feeding value is about four and 
one-half times greater than corn. The nut 
size cake is the ideal sheep feed for the range, 
lam now taking orders for October, Novem- 
ber and D b hi t 


0.H. BROWN, Soda Springs, Idaho 

















fact that some of the wool is tied with 
binder twine makes much of the wool 
inferior in value. When a fleece is tied 
with this kind of twine it is worth from 
2 to 3 cents less per pound. It is well 
worth a man’s time to be more careful. 
Mr. Bryce Walker of Memphis, Mis- 
souri told some of his very interesting 
experience and gave some very whole- 
some advice to young sheep breeders. 
Mr. Geo. Ellis presented the dog 
law question and discussed the possi- 


Ranch For Sale Cheap! 


Ranch for sale about 4,400 acres 
deeded land, fenced and improv- 
ed, considerable portion available 
for farming and plenty of water. 
Carries with it 1,280 acres grazing 
land leased from the State of 
Idaho. The property located on 





Idaho line on the head of Raft 


River. 

Ranch is available for sheep or 
cattle. Now has about 1,600 cat- 
tle mostly she stock. Will sell 
with or without cattle. An abun- 
dance of Range available. Full 
particulars, prices and terms, on 
application to 


McCornick & Co., Bankers 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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2,000,00 


LBS. BARLEY ON HAND 


——PHONE, WRITE OR WIRE FOR PRICES 


FARMERS GRAIN & MILLING CO., sact cake city 

















ommend our cotton seed products? 
It’s the service we give. 


tees the products shipped by us. 


833-835 Live Stock Exchange Bidg. 





The Best and Cheapest Feed 


Cotton Seed Meal 


Did it ever occur to you that there must be a reason why so many people rec- 


Our mills have more than $1,500,000 personal responsibility, 
If interested write us for prices and booklet. 


CHOCTAW SALES COMPANY 


which guaran- 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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bilities and necessity of a dog law in 
Missouri. However, time prevented 
further discussion of this phase of the 
sheep industry. The meeting adjourn- 
ed until Friday afternoon to take up 
the discussion of the dog question in 
this state. 

The model bill sent out by the 
American Shropshire Registry Associ- 
ation was taken up and discussed fav- 
orably. 

All Missouri sheepmen interested in 
the enactment of a law protecting live- 
stock and poultrymen against dogs 
should get in communication with the 
Secretary of the Missouri Sheep Feed- 
ers’ and Breeders’ Association. 

HOWARD HACKEDORN, 
Sec’y-Treas. 





WOOL SHORTAGE. 





According to the Commercial Bulle- 
tin which published the wool statistics 
for 1914 on December 3lst of last year, 
there is decidedly less wool in Ameri- 
can markets than for many years. On 
January 1, 1914, the total supply of all 
kinds of wool in the United States was 
93,000,000 pounds, while on January 1, 
1915, the total supply was but 59,700,- 
000 pounds. 





FORT COLLINS 
DISTRICT FILLED. 





Winter feeding in the Fort Collins 
section of Colorado is the heaviest on 
record, but this will be offset by defi- 
ciency in the San Luis and Arkansas 
valleys. Feed is much cheaper than 
last year, especially hay and as prices 
are higher, feeders’ prospects are ex- 
cellent. 

It is probable that an unusually 
large proportion of the northern Colo- 
rado lamb crop will stop at the Miis- 
souri River unless present Illinois 
quarantine regulations are modified. 
At present nothing can stop at the big 
feeding stations adjacent to Chicago 
except to feed and water and these 
regulations may be in force all winter. 





Get your best sheep ready for the 
ram sale and sheep show. 
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UTAH DRY FARMING TILLAGE. 


Vashington, D. C—The Depart- PAPER FLEECE TWINE 
ment of Agriculture, in co-operation 
) with the Utah Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, will shortly publish De- 


partment Bulletin No. 157, “Tillage “REIL [ANIGE” 
, and Rotation Experiments at Nephi, q ) 
: Utah.” al mot —— A 


This bulletin, which is based 
upon five and ten-year observations in 
the Juab Valley in central Utah, where FOUR PLY ONE P LY 
1§ the average annual precipitation is 
- § 13.40 inches, should be of interest dry- 
land farmers generally, and particular- IT’S STILL THE “BROWN’’ KIND 
e — ly those in the Great Plains area. 

- The tests, most of which have been 











wm 





in progress since 1908, dealt with In response to a demand from some growers for a softer 
stubble treatment immediately after more flexible twine than our one ply Reliance, we are now pre- 
harvest; time and depth of plowing; pare to furnish a FOUR PLY twine—made from the same 


cultivation of fallow; seeding, cultiva- 
tion, and harvesting the crop; fre- 
quency of cropping; and diversity of 
e- § crops in rotation. 


high grade unbleached Kraft paper stock. We find that it 
makes a remarkable strong soft twine. Your Grocer or Hard- 
ware dealer, will tell you that genuine “Kraft” is the strong- 


= The following is a summary of the est, most serviceable paper on the market. What’s true of 
r,} 45 pages of the bulletin: Wrapping paper is likewise true of paper twines. You don’t 
‘i- § Effect of Different Plowing Methods. buy this twine for Looks, but for Service. 

n The average results for five years, 

ll § 1909 to 1903, inclusive, show that Four ply costs more to make than one ply and will be sold 








as § spring plowing was better than fall 

1,§ plowing for moisture conservation, in 

9,-§ yield of grain, and in cost of produc- 

ing the crop. Spring plowing gave an 

average yield of 18.5 bushels per acre, 

as compared with 16.8 bushels for fall DON’T FORGET 

D.§ plowing. Owing to this difference in 
yield and the lower cost of producing Four Ply RELIANCE One Ply 

ins§ the crop, spring plowing gave a net eae 

on§ acre profit of $3.03 more than fall plow- ° 

Ml ing. Have Much Greater Strength Than Any Other Paper Twine 

sas The results of five years show that RE ea 

fan} there was no advantage in deep plow- 1 Resists Grease and Moisture Better Than Any Other 

ce3§ ing or subsoiling over shallow plow- 

ex-§ ing so far as moisture conservation is | 
concerned. There was no material dif- 

ully§ ference in the yields obtained from 


at an advance of 1% cents per pound. Take your choice. 











loll lites ol d at diff aa Packed for Shipment Western Distributers 

= ats piowe a imeren e Ss, vary- 

: 4 : a ‘ P id Both Four and One Ply Bemis Omaha Bag Co., Omaha, Neb. 

{lis- Ing irom 35 to 18 inches. The highest 250 lengths, 8% ft. each, to a Bunch, 10 Bemis Bros, Bag Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
‘ 3 : : Bunches to a Package—4 Packages pack- Bemis Bros. Bag Co., Seattle, Wash, 

1018§ average yield was obtained from plats edin a burlap bale for shipping. Burlap Z. C. M. L, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

: ™ A: bale, therefore, contains 10,000 pieces, T. C. Power & Co., Helena, Mort. 

ied.§ plowed 10 inches deep, and the lowest 8% ft.long: weight about 220 pounds. Flanigan Warehouse Co., Reno, Nev. 


big average yield was from the plats sub- 


ago@ soiled 18 inches deep, while the 5-inch 
veal ea yielded sishedideen the 15-inch SCHERMERHORN BROS. co. 
iter. § subsoiling. 


Chicago, Ill. 3 Cleveland, Ohio : St. Louis, Mo. 2 Omaha, Neb. 


One year’s results from a test of deep Kaneas City, Mo. 


the fall plowing and shallow spring plow- 
ing compared with shallow fall plow- 
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Romney sheep un- 
der free trade make 
fortunes for wool- 
growers in South 
America and New 


Zealand. It is 


Romney mutton that 
is coming to our ports. 
The Romney is the best 
breed to put on our 
ranges to cross on the 
Merino. 


Send for literature 


JOSEPH E. WING 


Secretary 


Mechanicsburg, Ohio 
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ing and deep spring plowing show no 
difference in soil moisture 
slight difference in yield. 

The results of five years’ experi- 
ments on fall-plowed fallow show that 
the moisture of the cultivated plats re- 
mained practically the same through- 
out the season, while that of the uncul- 
tivated plats rapidly declined, until by 
fall it was reduced to a comparatively 
low point. It is probable that weeds 
and volunteer grain were important 
factors in this loss of moisture. The 
average acre yield of the cultivated 
plats was 17 bushels, as compared with 
13 bushels on the uncultivated plats. 

The results of one season on spring- 
plowed fallow show no diference in the 
moisture content of the plats cultivated 
or not cultivated. The yields, 11.9 and 
9.5 bushels per acre, favor the non-cul- 
tivated plat. 

Cultivating and Harvesting. 
The average yields of five years fa- 


and but 


vor no spring cultivation of winter 
wheat. The non-cultivated plats yield- 
ed 17.05 bushels, as compared with 


15.99 bushels from those cultivated. 
There was no apparent difference in 
the moisture content of the plats. A 
test made in the spring of 1913, show- 
ed that 11.54 per cent of 
were killed by one harrowing. This 
loss offsets all benefits that might 
have come from harrowing. 

The results of four years favor har- 
vesting when the grain is in the hard- 
dough stage. 

Where a good stand was obtained 
and little winterkilling followed, win- 
ter wheat after fallow yielded more 
than winter wheat on _ continuously 
cropped land. This depended largely 
upon the season, however, and the con- 
tinuously cropped plat, owing to volun- 
teer grain, yielded as_ well or better 
than other plats in the test in seasons 
of much winterkilling. 

The average acre yield of winter 
wheat for five years was less after fal- 
low than after corn, potatoes, or peas. 
In many cases, however, the yields of 
the intertilled crops were unprofitable. 


the plants 





The dues of every member of this 
Association are due on January first. 
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BIG CUT IN 
ARKANSAS VALLEY. 
Approximately 50 per cent less sheep 
and lambs were in sight from Arkan- 
sas Valley sources in Colorado at the 
beginning of January than last year. 
Decrease in feeding operations is attri- 
buted to high cost of thin lambs and 
tight money at the filling-up time. The 
feed bill is considerably lighter than 
last year and as better prices are ap- 
parently assured the season’s opera- 
tions will be profitable. The Arkan- 
sas Valley, next to Northern, Colorado, 
is the largest winter mutton supply 
sources in the West, and _ shortage 
there means a deficiency at Kansas 
City. The marketward 
promises to be early. 


movement 


J. E. P. 





WASHINGTON WOOLGROWERS 
MEET. 





On January 12th and 13th, the 
Washington Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion held their meeting at 
North Yakima, Washington. The 
meeting was exceptionally well attend- 
ed. In fact we think the attendance 
was larger than at any state wool- 
growers’ meeting which we have at- 
tended this year. 
to this meeting 


annual 


Woolgrowers came 
from all parts of 
Washington and seemled to take great 
interest in the affairs of the Associa- 
tion. All matters of much importance 
to the sheepmen of Washington were 
discussed, and everyone present at the 
meeting felt that it had been very suc- 
cessful. We are indeed glad to note 
this awakening on the part of Wash- 
ington woolgrowers and want to urge 
them to give their state organization 
undivided support. 





Let us again call attention to the 
fact that the dues to the NATIONAL 
WOOLGROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 
amounting to $5.00 are payable on Jan- 
uary Ist of each year. We would save 
much money if sheepmen would for- 
ward these dues without 
tice. 


further no- 
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January, 1915. 
GRAZING IN THE 
APPALACHIAN. FORESTS. 
\\ ashington, D. C.—Some of the for- 
est lands in the southern Appalachian 
recently acquired by the government 
have just been examined to determine 
the extent to which they may be used 
| Ffor livestock without impairing the 
* Evalue of the watershed protection. The 
1 Fnational forests of the western states 
- Jproduce enormous quantities of forage 
-fand are strongly in demand for pas- 
~ gture. 
, Heavy rainfall and mild climate com- 
vy Bbine to promote a heavy growth of 
e vegetation in the southern Appala- 
s Echians, and the capacity of the land is 
it Fsaid to be considerably in excess of 
that of lands in the West. Within the 
areas so far examined the Department 
of Agriculture says there is, practically 
g gr indication of injury from grazing, 
~ though some of the mountain lands 
have suffered from various forms of in- 
jury and lack of proper methods of use 
" and protection. 
ry Approximately 97 per cent of the 
‘i lands acquired by the government are 
i now covered by timber or under- 
7 erowth. The remainder consists of 
cee ‘ 
iL land potentially valuable for forest 
t. pburposes but at present cleared of tim- 
ber. Of the non-timbered lands a part 
"9 are “balds” supporting heavy growths 
_, pol excellent grasses, while the remaind- 
a“ er are lands on which cultivation has 
ia- ; 
e been attempted, but which will grow up 
au again to trees. 
he PETITION TO CONGRESS 
a FOR A BOUNTY LAW. 
sh- d a 5 
Ne Salt Lake City, Utah, 
on December 14, 1914. 
The National Wool Growers’ Asso- 
tiation suggests that a memorial, simi- 
ar to this, should be passed at the 
the Farliest moment by each western legis- 
AL #ture. 
ON JOINT MEMORIAL. 
an-| Memorial to the Congress of the 
avepnited States of America, petitioning 
for-Bhe United States government to ap- 
no-propriate $300,000.00 for suppressing 


farniverous wild animals, destructive 
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to livestock in the public land states of 

the West. 

To 
of Representatives of the Congress 
of the United States: 


the Honorable Senate and House 


Your memorialists, the Governor and 
legislature of the state of . 
respectfully represent that 

WHEREAS, In the western states, 
known as the public land states, the 
losses of livestock and poultry due to 
the of 
cats, cougars and bears 
less than $15,000,000.00 annually, and 

WHEREAS, In these western public 
land states the stae, county and stock- 


attacks wild 


amount to not 


coyotes, wolves, 


men do now and have for years paid 
large bounties, and used other means 
to bring about the eradication of these 
carnivorous wild animals, and 

WHEREAS, In these western pub- 
lic land states, there is now withdrawn 
from settlement in some form or other 
approximately 225,000,000 acres of Fed- 
eral land, which land constitutes the 
principal breeding ground and refuge 
of these carnivorous wild animals and 
enables them to increase their numbers 
in spite of the efforts made by state, 
county and stockmen to exterminate 
them, 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RE- 
SOLVIED, That the legislature of the 
state of ...... Bs a8 7.510 aes does hereby 
most respectfully urge and request that 
Congress immediately appropriate the 
sum of $309,000.00 to be used by the 
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United States Department of Agricul- 
ture for the of coyotes, 
wolves, wild cats, cougars and bears 
in these western public land states in 
order that the meat supply of the na- 


destruction 


tion may be increased and the proper 
developement of the West encouraged. 





Those who put out poison should use 
every effort to use it in such a way 
that dogs will not be poisoned. Of 
course some dogs are sure to get it, 
but we 


can stand the loss of a few. 








HOTEL UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 AND g2.00 PER DAY 


WITH BATH £2.50 AND UP 








«<The very best of everything at sensible 


prices’’ 














SALT LAKE CITY 


The Wilson 


EUROPEAN HOTEL 


Within two blocks of all 
Mormon interests and in 
the heart of the city. 





B. a RaBer Free Auto Bus 
150 rooms $1.00 to $1.50 per day. 


75 rooms with bath $1.50 to $2.00 
per day. 


























The Kenyon Hotel 





Invites the Sheepmen and their friends at special rates, 


ad Maxims Gafe 


DAVID MATTSON 
Proprietor 




















CULLEN 


More Sheep bought and sold in the Cullen 
Hotel than im any hotel in the United States. 








HOTEL 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
FRED J. LEONARD, Me. 


Headquarters for Sheepmen 


Rates $1.00 and up. 
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NOIVEL COYOTE SCHEMES. 





Since we have been urging the ex- 
termination of the coyote many woo! 
growers have come to this office and 
suggested novel schemes for their cap- 
ture. We herewith publish three 
methods that have been given to us as 
efective, but we do not vouch for any 
of them. 

Some years ago the coyotes killed a 
colt in Utah. The owner then sunk a 
post in the ground at the spot where 
the colt had been killed. The post was 
planted so it stood about five feet high. 
Four large hooks were then driven in- 
to the post near the top. Then a piece 
of the colt meat was fastened on top of 
the post and the rest destroyed. The 
coyotes would come round the post 
and locate the colt meat and in jump- 
ing up-to get it would get caught on 
the large hooks and hang there until 
removed. 

A wolf on a cattle ranch in Nevada 
had killed several calves. Her den, 
with six pups about a month old, was 
located in some large rocks where it 
could not be dug out. Finally one of 
the pups was caught but instead of 
killing it a piece of fuse, to which was 
attached a stick of dynamite, was 








Couttesy, Helpfulness, | 
Strength 


National Copper Bank 


SALT LAKE CITY 














Messrs, HICKMAN & SCRUBY, Court Lodge, Egerton, Kent, 
England 


Exporters of Pedigree Livestock 


of All Descriptions 


Illustrated Catalogues, and References 
on Application 


We live on the spot, and ship direct to our 
' clients, and the commission we charge for 


buying amounts to less money than the cost 
ofat to this side. Horses, cattle and sheep 
; can be bought cheaper through us than by 


| any, other method. 

3 elive in the heart ofthe Romney country 
and can supply breeding stock of this favorite 
breed to the best advantage. 














wrapped around the pup’s body. When 
all was ready the fuse was lighted and 
the pup put back in the hole where the 
others were. Later there was an ex- 
plosion and nothing more was seen of 
the wolves. 

An old trapper gives this as thé best 
method of catching coyotes. Take 
your house cat and teach him to lead. 
When this is done go out on the range 
where coyotes frequent and sink a post 
in the ground so that it will stand 
about six feet above the sufface. Then 
tie the cat to the top of the post with 
a string about eight feet long so that 
it may go up and down the post at 
will. Set traps around the base of the 
post far enough out so that the cat 
can’t reach them. During the night 
the cat makes a noise and attracts the 
coyote. When the cat walks around 
on the ground the coyote makes. a 
rush for him and gets in the trap and 
the cat runs up the post out of harm. 
This can be repeated as often as the 
cat can stand it. 





MEETING OF MONTANA BOARD 
OF SHEEP COMMISSIONERS. 





Believing it is better for $100,000 to 
be spent at present, if the need arises, 
than for a million dollars to be spent 
later, the state board of sheep com- 
missioners at its annual meeting here 
decided yesterday afternoon to ask 
the legislature to create a contingent 
emergency fund to be used in case of 
the reappearance of the foot and mouth 
disease in Montana. 

While sheep are not and have not 
been affected by the disease, the board 
also decided to ask the legislature to 
reimburse the owners of all native 
stock slaughtered by the state veteri- 
narian because of the hoof and mouth 
disease. 

A legislative committee was ap- 
pointed consisting of T. E. Hammond 
of Rosebud, Jerry J. Flannigan of Sil- 
ver Bow, Walter Brown of Hill, Chair- 
man T. C. Power and Secretary G. J. 
Joyte. This committee was instruct- 
ed to confer with authorities of ad- 
joining states, as well as with Cana- 
dian officials, relative to the enactment 
of bounty laws, uniform both as to the 


January, 1915,§ Janua: 


amount of the bounty and the nature§ and S: 
of the evidence required. The laws liberat 
vary so widely in their nature at pres-§ yoted 
ent as to encourage bounty frauds. § questi 

So well satisfied was the board with occasi: 
the results obtained in the destruction§ Ware! 
of coyotes by the inoculation of coy-§of thi 
ote pups with sarcoptic mange that 


majori 
it was decided the work shall be con-fty hay 


house 


tinued by the board and the state vet- 

erinarian under the direct supervision§ well s 
of Dr. M. E. Knowles. A sub-station broug] 
for the inoculation of coyotes will bea sing 
established in eastern Montana, pre-§with { 
ferably in Billings, to be looked afterfand al 
by a veterinarian of the department yp his 
along with his other duties. It was§anothe 
reported to the board that bounty§ The 
claims for 1913 and 1914 were about 158 marke 
per cent less than for 1912. The board§ officer 
believes the decrease is due in consid-§ hoyse 


erable degree to the inoculation work) as p 

Sheep bands of Montana were re§There 
ported as being free from all infecti-§ that ¢] 
ous diseases. A resolution wasfing pé¢ 
passed by the board thanking Gov. S.Jadopte 
V. Stewart and State Veterninarian§ These 
W. J. Butler for the promptness and 
efficiency with which the outbreak of 
foot and mouth disease in Mantana 
was handled. 

In attendance upon the meeting 
were: T. C. Power, Helena; F. N, 
Carr, Blaine; D. P. Filson, Broadwa- 
ter; Charles Ingram, Carbon; James 
Munro, Custer; John A. Woodson, 
Dawson; John J. Crowley, Gallatin; 
Walter Brown, Hill; Frank Swartz, 
Madison; Richard Munger, Meagher; 
Lester P. Work, Park; William Wil 
liams, Powell; T. B. Hammond, Rose 
bud; Jerry J. Flannigan, Silver Bow; 
Dr. W. J. Butler, Dr. M. E. Knowles 
and G. J. Joyce, all of Helena. 
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CARBON COUNTY WOOL GROW- 
ERS MEET. 


sheepr 
ness it 





10r yez 

The Carbon County Woolgrowersfimport 
Association met at Rawlins, Wyomingithe re. 
December 26th. The meeting was welllto str; 
attended, and intense interest was tak- 





en by the wool growers in all of it§ ¢¢ 
proceedings. 
As Carbon County has been from the} we 


very first one of the strongest supportispell c 
ers of the National Wool Warehoust] 





PRT MAS eis 


on 


January, 1915. 


ref and Storage Company, most of the de- 


VS 


liberations of this meeting were de- 


s-§ yoted to a discussion of the Warehouse 


question. Here and there one hears 


th occasionally some criticism of the 
Warehouse, but you do not hear any 
Hof this around Carbon County. The 


majority of the sheepmen of this coun- 


“ity have been members of the Ware- 
-Bhouse since its inception, and all seem 


well satisfied with the results it has 


Onfbrought to them. At this meeting not 
befia single man expressed dissatisfaction 


4Ewith the National Wool Warehouse, 
and all but one of those present signed 
up his stock to continue the Warehouse 
another year. 

The matter of preparing wool for 


13§ market received much attention, and an 


rk, as 


cti- 
was 


~— 


officer of the National Wool Ware- 
house explained the system of grading 
proposed by that _ institution. 
There is not the slightest doubt but 
that the grading of wool at the shear- 
ing pen is the system that should be 


. Sfadopted by western wool growers. 


“jan 
and 


(2) 
= 


an 


Ling 


These Carbon County men are of this 
opinion, and most of those present 
definitely stated that they would have 
their wool graded by employees of the 
Warehouse. Judging from the senti- 
ment expressed at this meeting, we 


&> 


Néshall be greatly surprised if less than 


Wa-83,000.000 pounds of wool is graded in 
ME3§fLis one county. 

song The proposed sheep and ram sale 
tinjfat Salt Lake City next September was 
rtZBexplained to the meeting, and many of 
hefjf:hose present endorsed the move and 
Wil promised to support it 

0S¢§ Altogether Carbon County has an 
OW} 


wles 


W- 


wers: 


nin 


excellent woolgrowers’ association. It 
I: a business institution that handles 
ina business way every question af- 
fecting its members. Most of the 
sheepmen in this county are in busi- 
ness in a large way and expect to be 
for years to come. They appreciate the 
importance of working together, and 
Sethe results achieved have only served 





welllto strengthen this appreciation. 


- tak- 


of i 


n the 









§~)6C ONDITIONS IN OREGON. 





We have experienced the coldest 


portspell of winter weather without snow 


nou 


st 
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to my knowledge in Eastern Oregon. 
But December 27th brought a rising 
temperature, and it snowed a little last 
night. Sheep went in feed yards about 
the nfteenth of this month in very good 
condition, which is very good, taking 
into consideration the extreme dry 
weather of the past season. 

Sheepmen in Oregon are in good 
spirits over the prospect of big prices 
for wool this next spring and also over 
the prospect of high prices for lambs. 
O'regon is short of sheep, and I believe 
that a considerable amount of this 
next season’s crop will be kept to re- 
plenish bands that are now. short. 

We all hope for the highest prices 
for wool, the biggest lamb crop ever, 
the best spring weather for lambing, 
and above all the best of grass for the 
greatest animal that walks the earth. 


JOHN G. HOKE, 
Medical Springs, Oregon. _ 





DISEASE STILL A MENACE. 





A promise that January 1, 1915, 
would see the successful completion of 
the campaign for the eradication of the 
foot and mouth disease has not been 
fulfilled. In Illinois, Indiana, Wis- 
consin, Kentucky, Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania, the pest still defies successful 
extermination and the prospect before 
Federal and State forces is anything 
but encouraging. Illinois is the worst 
pest spot on the map. In the dairy sec- 
tions adjacent to Chicago quarantine 
regulations are openly defied. This an- 
tagonism to the veterinary forces en- 
gaged in the repression task is alarm- 
ing. Unscrupulous lawyers have been 
exploiting the fact that the dairy show 
cattle at Chicago were permitted to go 
through the course of the disease and 
urging resistance of slaughter of the 
poor man’s herd. Violent antagonism 
to both quarantine and slaughter has 
thus been engendered. It is doubtful 
if effective quarantine could be main- 
tained in the dairy section of Northern 
Illinois without calling out the mili- 
tia and that this will be done is im- 
probable. Politics is playing an im- 
portant part in the dispute, but the 
lamentable fact is that the pest has 
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neither been exterminated nor is it 
likely to be. 

Meanwhile beef and mutton making 
over the major part of the territory 
east of the Missouri River has been 
practically suspended. Even in the 
clean sections of Iowa and in Missouri 
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WOOL GROWERS SUPPLIES 
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The most economical and perfect 
stock salt in the world. The proof 
is inthe use. Manufactured by INLAND 
CRYSTAL SALT CO., Producers of Royal 
Crystal Salt, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


SULPHURIZED 
'ROCK SALT | 











The Kind I Breed 


CALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 


I offer for sale 2400 one and two 
year old pure bred Rambouillet 
rams. ‘These rams are large and 
smooth with heavy fleeces of long 
staple white wool. 
some of the same class of ewes 
for sale. My prices are reason- 
able and correspondence solicited. 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE 


BREEDER AND IMPORTER 


HANFORD, CALIFORNIA 














One of My Stud Ewes 
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I also have . 


the menace of disease is sufficient to 
repress investment. Corn 
ing in sympathy with wheat and the 
prospect of a broad demand 
should the European war be prolonged 
and the trade is facing the certainty of 
a series of bare spots in supply. The 
meat producing resources of the ma- 


is advanc- 


export 


jor part of the cornbelt are actually 
crippled. 

For two months the depletion pro- 
cess has been in progress as fast as 
quarantine raising permitted and dur- 
ing that period the process of replen- 
ishing feed lots in every section east of 
the Mississippi River 
pended. By the end of February both 
beef and mutton shortage is inevit- 


has been sus- 


able. 
Already 
against foot and mouth disease is ap- 
proximately 5% dollars and 
the situation at the beginning of the 
Illinois cost 


cost of the campaign 


million 


year was deplorable. In 
of live stock destroyed is already about 
one million dollars and expenses inci- 
dental to the work as much more. 
Unless the country can be restored 
to a clean condition the migration of 
is the cornerstone of 
Depreciating 


stockers which 
the industry must cease. 
the seriousness of the prospect is use- 
less. A worse bungled campaign by 
the infected states could not be imag- 
ined. States beautiful 
theory, but in this instance inability of 
the Bureau of Industry to 
carry on an_ effective 

been a natural disaster. 


rights is a 


Animal 


campaign has 


J.E.P. 





KILLING COYOTES. 

If you will allow me to, I would like 
to make a suggestion on a way to fight 
the coyote. 

Kill a sheep. After skinning it, take 
the liver and tongue and cut them into 
pieces about an inch square; stick a 
knife part way into them and put a 
capsul in, in which you have about 
eight or ten grains of strychnine; the 
pieces after being prepared can be car- 
ried in anything that they can be got 
out of conveniently; then tie a rope 
on the hind legs of the carcass and 
drag it through the country that the 
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coyotes frequent the most, and at ing 
tervals of about a hundred yards drow 
one of the bait; after the baits are exg 
hausted, poison the carcass by using 
the strychnine without the capsuls. T@ 
get the best effects out of poisoning 
the carcass, pour some in the nostrilg 
and along the wind pipe, make a slasf 
with the knife on each side of thg 
backbone and in the fleshy part of thé 
hind legs; raise the front legs and cuf 
between the ribs and shoulder blad@ 
put the poison on the ribs and let th@ 
leg back in place; you cannot put tog 
much poison in any of the places. : 

How to prepare capsuls: fill with 
strychnine and drop in hot grease, tak@ 
immediately and let them cool; thaf 


is to protect the poison as the capsul§ 
dissolves quickly in the meat, and thg 
coyote will spit the bait out if he taste 
It is best’ to handle thg 
bait as little as possible with th 


the poison. 


hands. ; 

It is also best to drag the carcagl 
behind a saddle horse for a persol 
must be careful to do away with thi 
scent of his person as much as pos 
sible, in other words overcome cunni 
with cunning. 

I tried the above receipt 
counted for eight coyotes with a sing 


and ag 


carcass. 

I have been running sheep for thif 
last four years and find the coyote th 
greatest enemy of the sheepman the 
is. 

Wishing you success in your ende 
vors to get the co-operation of the Fe@ 
eral government and the Forest Ser¥ 
ice in eradicating the predatory ani 
mals, I remain, 

Yours respectfully, 
J. H. WOLTER, 
. Yost, Utah. 





THE YEAR IN 
WESTERN WYOMING 


Oscar Peterson came in Sunday fra 
the desert near Rock Springs, W 
ming, where he has been with 
sheep which will soon head for tl 
Rock Springs lease where they 
graze this winter. He said: 

“As the year of 1914 is drawing 











january, 1915. 


a close and viewing back, wool grow- 
ers seem to be well satisfied with their 
jot. While might 
been still better, owing to a hard win- 
ter our sheep sheared less wool and 


conditions have 


not of as good a quality as the year 
7913. At that we realized a little bet- 
ter price per pound, but gross I think 
we received less in dollars. Further, 
the wools at Opal, Kemmerer and Fos- 
sil did not sell in proportion to the 
Cokeville wool. Some of the wool 
growers admit, and think the 
Cokeville wool will average a little bet- 
ter than Opal, Kemmerer and Fossil 


some 


wool, but there isn’t a margin of from 
3to 5 cents per pound difference, and 
by a little organization there is not any 
reason why their wools could not come 
up to an equal with the Cokeville wool, 
orat least in one or two cents per 
pound. 

“There should be some way to ad- 
just these differences and to save hun- 
dreds of dollars annually for this end 
of the county. 

“From Lincoln county this year 
there were 150,000 lambs shipped to 
market, selling on an average of $6.65 
per hundred weight. Owing to a dry 
summer, and a heavy frost in June, the 
summer range was very poor and the 
lambs were five pounds per head short 
in weight from last year, which means 
to the sheepmen of Lincoln county a 
loss of $49,875.00, which would be a 
handsome Christmas present for each 
one if it was equally divided among 
them. 

“Times look bright for 
men, and why should it not look 
bight? The shortage on sheep and 
lambs marketed in Chicago and Oma- 
ha the first ten months of this year 
Will probably surprise some of you. 

“Chicago on November 1, was 200,- 
00 sheep short over last year on the 
Same date, to say nothing of the short- 
age at other markets which will be 
shown on December 31. Chicago and 
Omaha on November 1, figured they 
Would make up in November and De- 
cember, but instead of making up they 
continued to fall off and probably on 
January 1, 1915, these two markets 
@lone will be 500,000 head short. 
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Pure Bred 


RAMBOUILLET SHEEP 


400 yearling Ewes (not regis- 

tered). Delivery May Ist, °15 

400 yearling Rams for 1915 trade. 
W. D. CANDLAND 


Mt. Pleasant, 

















“The Maples” 
Stock Farm 


R.S. ROBSON & SON, Props. 
Denfield, Ontario, Canada 





Breeders and Importers of Lincoln Sheep 


Correspondence Invited. 


























A band of 1000 purebred Lincoln and, Cotswold Ewes. 
Bred from the best stook to be found in’ United States 
and Canada. Owned by Austin Bros., Salt Lake City, Utah 

















When Writing to Advertisers Mention The National Wool Grower 
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WE ARE OFFERING FOR THE 1915 SEASON 


500 Purebred Hampshire Ram Lambs dropped in February. 


Rambouillet Rams. 


Also 1500 Yearling 


Also 500 Lincoln-Rambouillet, First Cross, Rams. 


WRITE NOW TO THE 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP & LAND CO., 


Pilot Rock, Oregon 
= 
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SULPHUR 


ALL GRADES—ANY QUANTITY 
FROM A BAG TO A CARLOAD 


Z.C. M. I. Drug Store 
WOOL BAGS 


We handle more Wool Bags 
than any dealer in the inter- 
mountain region. 


PAPER TWINE 


‘*Reliance’’ Paper Fleece Twine has the 
greatest possible tensile and tying strength. 


SHEEP SHEARS 


B. B. A. and 71 or 
Trades Union Shears 
SOFT ARKANSAS and 
= LILY WHITE OIL 
SALT LAKB CITY, STONES 























Attention Wool Growers 


Salter Bros. & Co. 


Wool Brokers 


216 SUMMER STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Solicit wool shipments for direct sale to 
the mills. Always sold subject to ship- 
per’s consent. Liberal advances. Best 
of references. 

















AMES HARRIS NEVILLE C0. 


Manufacturers of 
Standard, full weight 4 pound 


JUTE, OVERSEWED WOOL BAGS 


Sales Agents for 
WORTENDYKE’S Fteecr TWINE 


| WE SELL THROUGH DEALERS ONLY 























AYRES, BRIDGES & CO. 
Wool Merchants 


200 SUMMER sTREET BOSTON, MASS. 





Western Agents 


310 Dooly Block, Salt Lake City, Utah 


GODDING & CHADWICK 6O,, 


P, 0. Box No. 635, Albuquerque, New Mexico 




















Before Disposing of Your 


Wool, Phone or Write — 


COFFIN & GILMORE 
Wool Merchants 





PHILADELPHIA, =: 


PA. 


Large Handlers of Western Wools 


Local Office, D. F. Walker Block, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Phone, Wasatch 4570 
J. A. KEARNS, Agent 
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“Should this shortage continue for 
five years, it may be possible to get 
the price of mutton up to a standard 
with beef and pork. Then the wog 
growers will be satisfied when they 
can get the same price for their pro. 
duct as their neighbors. There seems 
to be no way to stop this shortage 
for some years to come and probably 
never.” 





HERDING WITHOUT DOGS. 

I heartily endorse your efforts for 
concerted action in destroying coyotes, 

There is another animal which 
causes as much or more loss in run- 
ning sheep than the coyote, this brute 
is fostered by almost every sheep maz, 
this is “THE HERDER’S DOG.” The 
coyote does his mischief but little of 
the time compared to the dog who is 
on the job every day of the year and 
all times of day. 

Anyone can see the damage the coy- 
ute does, if sheepmen would 
band without a dog for one year’s 
time they would be surprised to find 
what they had been losing froma 
cause wholly within their power to re- 
move. 


run one 


Nearly everyone will tell you it 
would be impossible to run_ sheep 
without a dog. Nothing is farther 


from the truth. Sheep not only handle 
easier without a dog, but there will be 
less loss from straying and the gain 
in general condition is very marked. 

I have found the. lambs to weigh 
from 4to 6 pounds more in_ bands 
herded without dogs other conditions 


being as near equal as possible to have { 


them with an improvement in condi 
tion of ewes and wool crop in propor 
tion. 

Anything that serves to startle sheep 
cannot help but injure them. The best 
feeders would not allow even a man to 
go near their sheep who could not go 
in a quiet manner without disturbing 
them. 

The condition of sheep determines 
the amount of profit derived from 
running them. An animal with the 
nervous disposition of the sheep, run 
in the half-wild state they are on of 
ranges, is damaged more than can be 
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estimated by the dog which is anything 
but a flesh producer. 
It is very hard to get a man to herd 
without a dog, they have always as- 
sociated a dog with sheep whether 
they ever herded or not, so far I have 
two men who have found how much 
easier it is without the dog and their 
sheep are always in much the best 
shape and their count much better 
than that of the herders with dogs. 
If the Forestry Department would 
have a ruling against taking dogs on 
it would open sheep- 
owners eyes to what they are losing 
through the dog. 
FRANK L. HUDSON, 
Wyoming. 


the reserves, 





BLACK SHEEP. 





On the subject of black Merinos the 
lollowing is taken from the Wool Rec- 
ord: 

A record sale of 3,000 black sheep is 
reported Australia. The flock 
from which the sheep have been sold 
was Originally started about thirty 
years ago at Harben Vale, Blandford, 
New South Wales. The flock was pur- 
chased and bred carefully from all 
black sheep, the result being that for 
several seasons past, out of about 600 
lambs less than 2 per cent have had to 
be rejected as not true to color and 
type. At the time the flock was start- 
ed, black wool was worth at least 25 
per cent more than white, the idea of 
the originator being to produce as true 
p ype of black sheep as the white. Re- 
rently, however, there has been no spe- 
al demand for black wool, but it will 
always have a place in the wool world, 
end be wanted. 
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CROSSBRED WOOL. 

Avery important characteristic with 
tll wool is its handle and general ap- 
tarance. Some wools handle much 
iter than others, although they may 
tjust the same quality. Now, Leices- 
tmerino cross wool handles very 
it, kind, and silk-like, and it is here 
ere it scores splendidly, the wool be- 
¢ full of that delightful feel which 
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FARNSWORTH, STEVENSON & CO. 


Wool Merchants 


Consignments Solicited 
116-122 Federal Street - - 


BOSTON 








William Farnsworth R. H. Stevenson, Jr. E. W. Brigham T. S. Conaut 








National Wool Grower advertisers are reliable. 








Jeremiah Williams & Co. 


WOOL 


Commission 
Merchants 


481 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 





Western Office, Mcintyre Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 

















BROWN & ADAMS 


OOL 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
269-279 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 








JACOB F. BROWN 
SAMUEL G. ADAIMIS 
EDMUND F. LELAND 


ALBERT S. HOWE 
HARRY P. BRADFORD 
HAROLD M. CUMMINGS 
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is always appreciated when it comes to 
appear in the piece. One reason why 
western Victorian lambs fetch a big 
price is because we get there a silk- 
like feel which cannot be got in lambs 
produced in any other part of Aus- 
tralia. 
more than sentiment, and is due to a 


Now, this question of handle is 


blending of forces which is always ap- 
parent in the raw material. The staple 
will not be as bright and lustrous as 
is the Lincoln-merino cross, the use of 
the Leicester sire producing what is 


THE NATIONAL WOOL 








American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders’ Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10. No annual dues. 
Flock books free to members. Volume 
XVI ready for delivery and pedigrees 
now being received for Volume XVII. 
Over 77,000 sheep on record. 
President—R. A. JACKSON, 
Dayton, Washington. 
Secretary—DWIGHT LINCOLN, 
Milford Center, Ohio. 
For history of the breed, list of mem- 
bers, rules, blanks, etc., address the 
Secretary. 

















AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASS’N. 


Organized 1884. 4750 Stockholders. 
Shares of Stock $5.00. No Annual Dues. 
Volume XXIX Opened October 1, 1914. 
Printed Matter, Blanks, and Information 
FREE upon Application to the Secretary. 


A. J. KNOLLIN, South Omaha, Nebraska 
J. M. WADE, Sec’y., LaFayette, Indiana 














American Hampshire 
Sheep Ass’n 


Organized in 1889. Membership fee 
75.00. Pedigrees now being received 
for Vol. XII of the Flock Record. 
Write the Secretary for information 
and printed matter. A postal card 
will bring it. Write today. 


F. J. HAGENBARTH, Pres. 
Spencer, Idaho. 





COMFORT TYLER, Secretary, 
310 B. Chicago St., Coldwater, Mich. 




















known as a demi-lustre wool, and more 
ci this class is used in the manuiacture 
of woolen and worsted fabrics than any 
other description of 
No doubt the 
produces a heavier fleece, but it is 


crossbred wool. 


Lincoln-merino’ cross 
stronger in quality, somewhat longer 
in staple, and is a little harder in feel 
than when the Leicester is used, it be- 
ing the purpose to which the wool is to 
be put which will decide the class of 
wool bought by the user. This Leices- 
ter crossbred wool is a very popular 
one with American buyers, due mostly 
to the question of handle and quality, 
and growers, wherever mutton sires are 
used, should keep an open eye upon 
what they are producing, and the suit- 
ability of the cross for their pastures. 
The writer knows nothing about the 
physical nature of the country best 
suited for either the Lincoln, Leicester, 
or Romney; or, for that matter, a 
Down cross, but, all the same, Leices- 
ter-merino wool is decidedly good, and 
will always command the strong sup- 
port of the entire trade—S. B. Holl- 
ings, England. 





THOMSON ON THE 
WOOL SITUATION. 


RR. B. Thomson of the National 
Wool Warehouse and Storage Com- 
pany discussing the 1915 wool pros- 
pect with a National Wool 
“While England 
has officially raised the embargo in 
Australian and South 
nothing in the shape of increased sup- 


Grower 
representative said: 
African wools, 
ply from those sources has happened 
and the trade is disposed to forget the 
incident. It is dowbtful if satisfactory 
assurances could be given the British 
government that if these wools were 
permitted to enter the United States, 
the product would not eventually reach 
Germany or Austria. 
not expect official raising of the em- 


The trade does 


bargo to exert an expansive influence 
on supply. 

“Australia and New Zealand produce 
annually about three times as much 
wool as the United States, and hereto- 
fore this country has purchased about 
50,000,000 pounds annually from those 


GROWER 
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countries. 
chased about 50,000,000 pounds frog 


South America. Much of this Supply 


promises not to be available this yea; 


heavy 


as Germany has been a 
chaser in South America. 


“A year ago it was evident that woo! 
consumption had overtaken production 


the world over and scarcity 
have been certain even had Europe re 
mained on a peace basis. The 
causing enormous waste. 


able pound of wool useful for that pur 


pose is being utilized, and if the strug- 
ele continues, further depletion is cer- 


that 
consumption of wool for war purposes 


tain. It is estimated monthly 


is equal to the annual production oj 


the range section of the United States 


and most of this consumption is ab 
normal and wasteful. Wools required 
for war purposes are coarse bred qual 
ities and they are higher than for many 
years. Temporarily fine wools are in 
but this 
dition will change promptly when 


least demand, 


world’s commerce resumes _ normal 
conditions. 

With Germany competing with Eng 
land and the United States in Souti 
America, it is improbable that much 
of the those 


countries will reach the United State 


surplus production of 


and present indications are that t! 
embargo in the case of Australia an 
New Zealand will continue effective 
It is a reasonable conjecture that muti 
Sout! 


of the wool being bought in 


America by Americans is if 
German account, and _ Boston 

constantly selling to  (Germail 
Norway, Sweden and  Denmath 
consequently even should import 
be heavy it will not follow thi 


American weavers will secure the er 
tire supply. Packers are getting th 


highest prices on record for pullet 
wools, especially B Supers and ther 
is every reason for assuming that V# 


ues will go higher.” 





Please remember that January 


coyote month during which time 


sheepmen are to keep their ranges 00 
ered with poison and put hunters ™ 
work. 
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